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WHEN arate ‘HE THIRD WAS the young heir on the grand tour, nominally 
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|as a preceptor, really as a servile companion. 
Or he would write pamphlets and paragraphs 


Mr. Massey’s well-planned History of Eng-| for his employer, give his clerical influence 
land during the reign of George the Third,’ in his own parish at elections, even become 
there is a chapter upon English manners in the distributor of bribes. Such men obtained 
the young days of that king which brings) stalls, deaneries, and bishoprics ; and, by their 
together very cleverly a good many interest-| morals, east discredit on the church. All 
ing details, and which we must needs rifle of this lay at the root of that indifference to 
some of its contents. The judicious critic! religion which pervaded “good” society, Re- 
will say that the chapter is not fair, that it) ligious observances were openly derided, and 
tells all the evil of this portion of our good| no man who dreaded ridicule would venture, 








old times, and omits compensating details. |in polite company, to show any respect for 


Very true—so be it. The author's reply to| 
the judicious critic doubtless would be, that 
he tells of no exceptional misdeeds or short- 
comings : he tells of what our forefathers did 
asacommunity. A terrible picture of our) 
own day might be drawn from the criminal 
reports, and if Mr. Massey’s account of the 
early days of George the Third came from 
such sources, we certainly could match it in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-eight. But the contrast is fairly pro- 
voked, and it comes strongly in aid of our 
old doctrine, that bad as society may be now, it 
has been worse and is becoming better: that 
our duty is not to deplore the past, but to 


sacred things. 

State patronage was in the king’s hands ; 
and the royal power—even perhaps the Pro- 
testant succession—was maintained only by 
the use or abuse of it, Sir Robert Walpole 
was the first who systematically carried on 
the king’s government by means of parlia- 
mentary corruption, He troubled himself 
little—writes Mr. Massey—about any niceties 
or intricacies of management, but went 
straight to the point. He bought the mem- 
ber with a place ; or, if he only wanted a vote, 
jhe bought it with money taken from the 
| secret-service fund. The Duke of Newcastle 





apply all energy to the securing of a noble 
future. 

Great scandal is caused now-a-days in the 
church by excess of zeal, But, in the early 
days of George the Third, scandal arose from 
excess of infidelity. The supple family parson 
with his bottle and his pack of cards—the 
Reverend Mr. Sampson, whose acquaintance 
we are now making in Mr. Thackeray's 
Virginians—belongs to the past days of which 
we speak. Family livings still exist; but they 
are not given to secure bread to the family 
fool, to the disreputable dependant of a disso- | 
lute patron, to the son of a jobbing attorney 
in part payment for service done, or to clients 
found in the worst company. The greater 
proportion of the livings were, in the time 
of which we speak, thus filled, Of the re- 
mainder, a large part were in the hands of 
gentlemen indeed, but of gentlemen who fre- 
quented fashionable assemblies, sauntered at | 
watering-places, or haunted the levees of| 
great men, A clergyman who did not chase| 
the fox, was commonly a hunter for prefer- 
ment; and, with that view, would accompany 
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extended and organised the system so suc- 
| cessfully, that by its operation alone, in the 
absence of every other qualification for power, 
he became, for some years, the dictator of the 
administration. His plan was to buy up the 
small consi tuenzies. At one time he was 
said to have farmed, in this manner, one 
third of the House of Commons, 

The beau of the time of Anne and of the 
Hanover succession was painted and perfumed 
likea woman. He took woman’s time over 
his toilet, wore silks, brocades, lace, em- 
broidery, and jewels. He seldom stirred 
abroad on foot except for a turn in the Mall ; 
and, if he had only to cross the street from 
his lodging to a tavern, he was conveyed in 
a chair. His time, away from home, was 
spent in gallantry and gaming. He read 
plays, novels, lampoous and tracts in ridicule 
of religion, and condemned educated men as 
prigs and pedants, The men of fashion who 
were men of wit, however high their ambi- 
tion, usually looked low for their pleasure, 
When vindictive enemies sought for whatever 
charges could discredit Sir Robert Walpole, 
not a voice urged against the minister the 
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grossness of his conversation and the periodi- | 
cal debaucheries of Houghton, which were to 
the whole country matters of talk, but not of 
censure. They belonged to the life of the 
day. Of three men who were leading. min- | 
isters during the early part of the reign of 
George the Third, two, Lord Sandwich and 
Sir Francis Dashwood—the one successively 
Secretary of State and First Lord of the) 
Admiralty, the other Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer—were the most notoriously | 
profligate men of the day. They were the | 
founders of the Franciscan Club, which, in 
the ruins of Medmenham Abbey, scoffed at 
the sacred things of hearth and altar. 

In those days ministers of state held daily 
levees, at which bishops and priests, jobbing 
members of parliament, mayors who had 
boroughs to sell, agents, pamphleteers, coffee- 
house politicians were accustomed to attend, 
flocking about the man who possessed power 
and patronage, deserting him as he lost in- 
fluence, ever in search of notice from the man 
in whose courts it seemed to them most pro- 
fitable to be time-servers and sycophants. 
The mansion of the Duke of Newcastle in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields was the most extensive 
mart of patronage ever opened in this country, 
and it was thronged with clients. When 
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this duke fell, after a dictatorship of fifteen 
years, the king himself assumed the keeping 
of the great source of corruption ; his Ma- 
jesty’s own levees were thrown open, and the 
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was bred as a cook; and, that she might do 
her duty as a hostess, often received lessons 
from a carving-master. If she married in 
the country, she might get a husband with 
the graees of a;publican who would press 
friends to drink away their reason as urgently 
as she was bound, if possible, to make them 
eat to absolute repletion. She probably be- 
came the mistress of a hall containing no 
literature beyond a cookery-book, and a 
filthy book of drinking-songs—the Justice of 
the Peace—a book of sports and a theological 
tract or two. 

The country town, if not of the first 
class, depended ‘for its supply of literature 
solely on the occasional visits of a hawker or 
travelling agent of some distant house of 
The state of the roads during a 
great part of the year made visiting impos- 
Agriculture was still represented by 
— of cultivation, seen at intervals 

etween the swamps and wastes that formed 
the pervading character of the landscape, 
Neat country villas with trim lawns, and 
well-kept walks, shrubberies furnished from 
all regions of earth, and bright conservatories, 
did not then exist; even a common flower- | 
garden was not a usual appendage to the | 
house of a gentleman qualified to be knight | 
of the shire. The house, though substantial, 
was rarely clean, and had, under its windows, | 
not the jessamine and roses, but the stables | 
and the kennel. No wonder that people who 





saloons of ministers were thronged no more. 

We have referred to the gaming, and we 
return to that. It was the great vice of Eng- 
land during a large part of the eighteenth 
century. Cards, dice, and betting engaged 
people of all ranks and all ages—learned 
or unlearned—man or woman, Whist re- 
quired too much ‘thought, the gambler also 
could not intoxicate himself with it rapidly 
enough. Brag, crimp, basset, ombre, hazard, 
commerce, loo, spadille could be played 
quickly without brains. The ordinary stakes 
were high, At one of the proprietary clubs 
—White’s, Brookes’s, Boodle’s—instituted to 
evade the statute against gaming-houses, the 
lowest stake was fifty pounds, and it was a 
common thing for a gentleman to lose or win 
ten thousand pounds in an evening. Some- 
times a whole fortune was lost at a sitting. 
Every fashionable assembly was a gaming- 
house. Large balls and routs had not yet 
come into vogue. A ball seldom consisted of 
more than ten or twelve couples. When a 
lady received company, card-tables were pro- 
vided for all the guests, and even when there 
was dancing, cards formed the principal part 
of the entertainment. Ladies often contracted 
debts of honour to fine gentlemen larger than 
they could pay, larger than they could venture 
to confess to a father ora husband. All this 
tended to evil, 

Few women were well tanght. In town, 
levity was the fashion. In the days of Queen 


Anne, the daughter of a country gentleman | 


had means flocked out of the country 
into London, and, if they did not stay there, 
carried London fashions home. 

In the early days of George the Third there 
were still to be found country gentlemen of 
the old type; but, commonly, the country lady 
had received some polish in the metropolis, 
and took her daughters for the like benefit to 
spend a winter in London or a season at 
Bath, after they came home from the board- 
ing school. London had grown, and roads 
into it had thriven, so that, about a hundred 
years ago, a writer had to speak with won- 
der of the new town lately sprung up from 
Piccadilly to Tyburn Road (now Oxford 
Street) as covering an area larger than the 
cities of Bristol, Exeter, and York put toge- | 
ther. 

Up to the middle of the last century, 
gaming remained the fashionable entertain- | 


| ment ; but the high play of the clubs then | 


made of it a pursuit too serious for mixed 
society. Other diversions were invented, and | 
numerous places of amusement opened in 
London and the suburbs. The fashionable 
| dinner hour was three or four. The evening 
began at seven. The theatre, a card-drum, 4 
ball and an occasional masquerade, no longer 
sufficed for the crowd of pleasure seekers that 
was flocking every year into London, Rane 
lagh, Vauxhall, Mrs. Cornelys’s, and the Pan- 
theon, therefore, became fashionable places of 
resort, 

Ranelagh supplied, at Chelsea, spacious 
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assembly-rooms with a fine band. The large 
area of the building was thronged as a pro- 
menade, made somewhat select by the price 
of admission. There were boxes opening to 
the garden for those who desired more strictly 
select society. To Ranelagh, visitors repaired 
to see the world of London, and dignified 
clergymen who did not venture into other 
public assemblies, saw nothing objectionable 
in its rotunda. Vauxhall, from the time of 
Queen Anne to an advanced period of the 
reign of George the Third, was a fashionable 
sink of infamy. The lessee, in seventeen 
hundred and sixty-four, made an attempt to 
check the wickedness that made it scandalous 
if not unsafe for any decent woman to enter 
the garden. He closed the secluded walks 
and lit up the recesses; but the young gen- 
tlemen of fashion, resenting this invasion of 
their privileges, tore down the barriers and 
put out the new lights. At Almack’s people 
of quality assembled for high play. In Soho 
Square, Mrs. Cornelys kept a house of an ex- 
clusive character, but of questionable reputa- 
tion. Masquerades and operas—approached 
through guinea tickets—were the ostensible 
amusements, assignations, the real business 
of the establishment. Worst of all was an 
assembly called the Coterie, a mixed club of 
the most fashionable ladies and gentlemen: 
the ladies balloting for the gentlemen, and 
the gentlemen for the ladies. 

Mr. Massey tells us that “unless we are to 
discredit the concurrent testimony of the 
pulpit, the press, the stage, the records of 
courts of justice, private letters and tradition 
—which has hardly ceased to be recent—it is 
manifest that the depravity of manners in 
this country from the accession of the House 
of Hanover to the end, at least, of the first 
ten years of George the ‘Third, was not 
excelled in the decline of the Roman empire 
or in the decay of the old French monarchy.” 

Marriages of convenience were then the 
rule, Parents concluded them between each 
other as business contracts, and upon women 
this practice was most oppressive. The power 
ofa father in the disposal of his daughter 
was as a general rule, absolute. Young people 
sought escape from under this oppression by 
clandestine matches, and these were multiplied 
by the uncertain state of the marriage law. 
We pass over the frightful abuses to which 
way was made by a custom that declared 
every marriage valid that was performed any 
where between persons of any age and under 
any circumstances, if it was solemnised by an 
ordained minister of the Protestant and 
Roman Church with the consent of the con- 
tracting parties. This rule begot Fleet par- 
sons, and gave, it was said, the revenue of a 
bishopric to Keith’s chapel in May Fair. 
Three thousand couples were married in one 
year at that chapel. Its advertisements ap- 
peared in the newspaper almost daily, and, 
through the year seventeen hundred and fifty, 
this atrocious puff was prefixed to them in 
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the Public Advertiser: “We are informed 
that Mrs. Keith’s corpse was removed from 
her husband’s house, in May Fair, the middle 
of October last, to an apothecary’s in South 
Audley Street, where she lies in a room hung 
with mourning, and is to continue there until 
Mr. Keith can attend her funeral,” 

London streets, in the early days of George 
the Third, were infested with bold thieves, 
who did not scruple to stop carriages after 
dark in the public thoroughfares. Drunken 
men were constantly to be met; no well- 
dressed person could walk far without re- 
ceiving insult or injury ; a walk of a mile out 
of town could not be taken, even in the day- 
time, without some risk of being waylaid. 
In the streets the narrow footway was, until 
seventeen hundred and sixty-one, separated 
from the carriage-road only by a line of un- 
connected stakes or posts, set at wide inter- 
vals, and it was frequently blocked up with 
chairs, wheelbarrows, or obstructions placed 
there for the direct purpose of annoyance. 
Carmen and hackney coachmen considered it 
good sport to splash clean people from head 
to foot. If a terrified woman or bewildered 
stranger slipped into the kennel, there were 
shouts of triumph and delight. In the road- 
way the confusion was yet greater. There 
being no regulations for the traffic, dead 
locks and stéppages arose. Loud altercations 
were then swollen by the chorus about car- 
riages of cripples and beggars, and if there 
were ladies in a family-coach some street 
vocalist was likely to begin a filthy song, of 
which the refrain would be taken up by 
humorous bystanders, Mobs were common ; 
foreigners were habitually insulted ; some- 
times a pickpocket was hauled to the pump ; 
sometimes a man came by, shrieking under 
the lash at the cart tail, 

Such is the account given by Mr. Massey 
on his faith as a historian, of the condition 
from which we have surely worked some 
little way upward since the first years of 
the reign of George the Third, and in the 
lifetime of his immediate predecessors. For 
every statement in it there is plenty of 
authority. It is not a complete picture of 
those times, but it is a picture of that part 
of them which now is dead, and we have 
copied it for the pleasurable contemplation 
of any one who is at all zealous for a revival 
of old habits. 
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A POSTSCRIPT UPON SARAWAK. 


Tur other day we described the career of 
Rajah Brooke. Setting out from the form of 
opinion into which many other minds than 
our own had been cast, by a course of hostile 
agitation that has year after year brought 
accusation after accusation against that 
gentleman, we had traced for ourselves, 
through narratives and documenta, every 
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point in his public history, with what result 


our readers know. Inquiry led us to a per- 
fect vindication of his patriotism and his 
honesty. To what we have already said, we 
may now add one or two points which have 
been more recently brought under our notice. 

In the matter of the pirates’ head-money, 
it is well to know that, of the large sums paid 
on that account for the attacks on pirates in 
the Eastern Seas, Sir James Brooke never 
received a coin, that he always objected to the 
— of head-money, and entirely con- 
curred in the repeal of the statutes. More 
also than his exoneration from all blame in 
his dealings with the pirates, was the result 
of the government inquiry instituted formally 
at Singapore. On the return of the com- 
mission, Lot Clarendon in August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, wrote thus :— 

“The inquiry which has ended in the complete ex- 
culpation of Sir James Brooke from the charges 
made against him, has at the same time brought to 
light abundant evidence of the beneficial result of his 
administration of the affairs of Sardwak, which are 
exhibited by the establishment of confidence and the 
increase of trade, and are such as to deserve the appro- 
bation of her Majesty's government.” 

By careful inquiry into the whole course 
of affairs at Ssr4wak, we have become firm 
converts to the opinion, that the English 
Rajah deserves also the approbation of the 
country. 

But he deserves more than the sentiment 
of approbation ; he deserves active support. 
What is to be finally the beneficial result of 
Sir James Brooke’s patriotic struggle to 
secure for Great Britain a station of her own 
between India and China in the Eastern 
seas? No benefit at all can result from the 
desertion of a brave man, who has given his 
life’s labour and all his fortune to secure this 
great advantage to his country, and we shall 
be glad to see that the English government is 
now again alive to its importance. 
—————————————— 


MY LADY LUDLOW. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


“T HAVE told you that I heard much of this 
story from a friend of the Intendant of the 
De Créquys, whom he met with in London. 
Some years afterwards—the summer before 
my lord’s death—I was travelling with him 
in Devonshire, and we went to see the French 
prisoners of war on Dartmoor, We fell into 
conversation with one of them, whom I found 
out to be the very Pierre of whom I had 
heard before, as having been involved in the 
fatal story of Clément and Virginie, and by 
him I was told much of their last days, and 
thus I learnt how to have some sympathy 
with all those who were concerned in those 
terrible events; yes, even with the younger 
Morin himself, on whose behalf Pierre spoke 
warmly, even after so long a time had elapsed. 

“For when the younger Morin called at 
the porter’s lodge on the evening of the day 
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when Virginie had gone out for the first 
time after so many months’ confinement to 
the conciergerie, he was struck with the im- 
provement in her appearance. It seems to 
have hardly been that he thought her beauty 
creater; for, in addition to the fact that she 
was not beautiful, Morin had arrived at 
that point of being enamoured when it does 
not signify whether the beloved one is plain 
or lovely—she has enchanted one pair of eyes, 
which henceforward see her through their 
own medium. But Morin noticed the faint 
increase of colour and light in her counte- 
nance. It was as though she had broken 
through her thick cloud of hopeless sorrow, 
and was dawning forth into a happier life. 
And so, whereas during her griet, he had 
revered and respected it even to a point of 
silent sympathy, now that she was gladdened, 
his heart rose on the wings of strengthened 
hopes. Even in the dreary monotony of 
this existence in his Aunt Babette’s con- 
ciergerie Time had not failed in his work ; 
and now, perhaps, soon he might humbly 
strive to help ‘lime. The very next day he 
returned—on some pretence of business—to 
the Hotel Duguesclin, and made his aunt’s 
room, rather than his aunt herself, a present 
of roses and geraniums tied up in a bouquet 
with a tricolor ribbon. Virginie was in the 
room, sitting at the coarse sewing she liked 
to do for Madame Babette, He saw her eyes 
brighten at the sight of the flowers; slie 
asked his aunt to let her arrange them; he 
saw her untie the ribbon, and with a gesture 
of dislike throw it on the ground, and give 
it a kick with her little foot, and even in 
this girlish manner of insulting his dearest 
prejudices he found something to admire. 

“As he was coming out, Pierre stopped 
him. The lad had been trying to arrest his 
cousin’s attention by futile grimaces and 
signs played off behind Virginie’s back ; but 
Monsieur Morin saw nothing but Mademoi- 
selle Cannes. However, Pierre was not to | 
be baffled, and Monsieur Morin found him in 
waiting just outside the threshold. With his 
finger on his lips, Pierre walked on tiptoe by 
his companion’s side till they would have 
been long past sight or hearing of the con- | 
ciergerie, even had the inhabitants devoted 
themselves to the purposes of spying or 
listening. 

“*Chut!’ said Pierre, at last. 
out walking.’ 

“¢ Well ¢’ said Monsieur Morin, half curi- 
ous, half annoyed at being disturbed in the 
delicious reverie of the future into which he 
longed to fall. 

“*Well! Itis not well. It is bad.’ 

“Why? Idonot ask who she is, but I | 
have my ideas. She is an aristocrat. Do 
the people about here begin to suspect her?’ 

“*No, no!’ said Pierre, ‘But she goes 
out walking. She has gone these two morn- 
ings. 1 have watched her. She meets a 
man—she is friends with him, for she talks 


‘She goes 
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to him as eagerly as he does to her—mamma 


cannot tell who he is,’ 

“* Has my aunt seen him ?’ 

“* No, not so much as a fly’s wing of him. 
I myself have only seen his back. It strikes 
me like a familiar back, and yet I cannot 
think who it is, But they separate with 
sudden darts,.like two birds who have been 
together to feed their young ones. One 
moment they are in close talk, their heads 
together chuckotting, the next he has turned 
up some bye street, and Mademoiselle Cannes 
is close upon me—has almost caught me.’ 

“*But she did not see you?’ inquired 
Monsieur Morin, in so altered a voice that 
Pierre gave him ove of his quick penetrating 
looks. He was struck by the way in which 
his cousin’s features—always coarse and 
common-place—had become contracted and 
pinched ; struck, too, by the livid look on his 
sallow complexion. But as if Morin was 
conscious of the manner in which his face 
belied his feelings, he made an effort, and 
smiled, and patted Pierre’s head, and thanked 
him for his intelligence, and gave him a five- 
franc piece, and bade him go on with his ob- 
servations of Mademoiselle Cannes’ move- 
ments, and report all to him. 

“ Pierre returned home with a light heart, 
tossing up his five-franc piece as he ran. 
Just as he was at the conciergerie door, a 
great tall man bustled past him, and snatched 
his money away from him, looking back with 
4 laugh, which added insult to injury. Pierre 
had no redress ; no one had witnessed the 
impudent theft, and if they had, no one to be 
seen in the street was strong enough to give 
him redress. Besides Pierre had seen enough 
of the state of the streets of Paris at that 
time to know that friends, not enemies, were 
required, and the man had a bad air about 
him. But all these considerations did not 
keep Pierre from bursting out into a fit of 
crying when he was once more under his 
mother’s roof; and Virginie, who was alone 
there (Madame Babette having gone out to 
make her daily purchases), might have 
imagined him pommeled to death by the 
loudness of his sobs. 

“* What is the matter?’ askedshe. ‘ Speak, 
my child, What hast thou?’ 

“*He has robbed me! he has robbed me !’ 
was all Pierre could gulp out. 

“*Robbed thee! and of what, my poor 
boy ?’ said Virginie, stroking his hair gently. 

_“*OFf my five-frane piece—of a five-franc 
piece,’ said Pierre, correcting himself, and 
leaving out the word my, half fearful lest 
Virginie should inquire how he became pos- 
sessed of such a sum, and for what services it 
had been given him. But, of course, no such 
idea came into her head, for it would have 
been impertinent, and she was gentle-born. 

“*Wait a moment, my poor lad, and, 
going to the one small drawer in the inner 
apartment, which held all her few possessions, 
she brought back a little ring—a ring just! 
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with one ruby in it—which she had worn in 
the days when she cared to wear jewels, 
‘Take this,’ she said, ‘and run with it to a 
jeweller’s. It is but a poor, valueless thing, 
but it will bring you in your five francs at 
any rate. Go! I desire you,’ 

“* But I cannot,’ said the boy, hesitating ; 
some dim sense of honour flitting through his 
misty morals. 

“* Yes; you must!’ she continued, urging 
him with her hand to the door. ‘Run! if it 
brings in more than five francs, you shall re- 
turn the surplus to me,’ 

“Thus tempted by her urgency, and, I 
suppose, reasoning with himself to the effect 
that he might as well have the money, and 
then see whether he thought it right to act 
as a spy upon her or not—the one action did 
not pledge him to the other, nor yet did she 
make any conditions with her gift—Pierre 
went off with her ring ; and, after repaying 
himself his five francs, he was enabled to 
bring Virginie back two more, so well had he 
managed his affairs, But, although the whole 
transaction did not leave him bound, in any 
way, to discover or forward Virginie’s wishes, 
it did leave him pledged, according to his code, 
to act according to her advantage, and he con- 
sidered himself the judge of the best course to 
be pursued to this end. And, moreover, this 
little kindness, attached him to her personally, 
He began to think how pleasant it would be 
to have so kind and generous a person for a 
relation ; how easily his troubles might be 
borne if he had always such a ready helper 
at hand ; how much he should like to make 
her like him, and come to him for the pro- 
tection of his masculine power. First of all 
his duties as her self-appointed squire came 
the necessity of finding out who her strange 
new acquaintance was. Thus, you see, he 
arrived at the same end, vi supposed duty, 
that he was previously pledged to vif in- 
terest. I fancy a good number of us, when 
any line of action will promote our own 
interest, can make ourselves believe that 
reasons exist which compel us to it as a duty, 

“Tn the course of a very few days, Pierre 
had so circumvented Virginie as to have dis- 
covered that her new friend was no other 
than the Norman farmer in a different dress, 
This was a great piece of knowledge to 
impart to Morin, But Pierre was not pre- 
pared for the immediate physical effect it had 
on his cousin, Morin sate suddenly down on 
one of the seats in the Boulevards—it was 
there Pierre had met with him accidentally—~ 
when he heard who it was that Virginie met, 
I do not suppose that the man had the 
faintest idea of any relationship or even 
previous acquaintanceship between Clément 
and Virginie. If he thought of anything 
beyond the mere fact presented to him that 
his idol was in communication with another 
younger, handsomer man than himself, it 
must have been that the Norman farmer had 
seen her at the conciergerie, and had been 
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attracted by her, and, as was but natural, | 
had tried to make her acquaintance, and had | 
succeeded, But, from what Pierre told me, 
I should not think that even this much 

thought passed through Morin’s mind. He | 
seems to have been a man of rare and con-| 
centrated attachments; violent, though re- 
strained and undemonstrative passions ; and, | 
above all, a capability of jealousy, of which | 
his dark oriental complexion must have been | 
atype. I could fancy that if he had married | 
Virginie, he would have coined his life-blood 
for luxuries to make her happy ; would have 
watched over and petted her, at every sacri- 
fice to himself, as long as she would have 
been content to live for him alone. But, as 
Pierre expressed it to me: ‘When I saw 
what my cousin was, when I learned his 
nature too late, I perceived that he would 
have strangled a bird if she whom he loved 
was attracted by it from him.’ 

“When Pierre had told Morin of his dis- 
covery, Morin sate down, as I have said, quite 
suddenly, as if he had been shot. He found 
out that the first meeting between the 
Norman and Virginie was no accidental, 
isolated circumstance. Pierre was torturing 
him with his accounts of daily rendezvous: if 
but for a moment, they were seeing each 
other every day, sometimes twice a day! 
And Virginie could speak to this man, though 
to himself she was so coy and reserved as 
hardly to utter a sentence. Pierre caught 
these broken words as his cousin’s complexion 
grew more and more livid, and then purple, 
as if some great effect were produced on his 
circulation by the news he had just heard. 
Pierre was so startled by his cousin’s wander- 
ing, senseless eyes, and otherwise disordered 
look, that he rushed into a neighbouring 
cabaret for a glass of absinthe, which he 
paid for, as he recollected afterwards, with a 
ortion of Virginie’s five francs. By-and-by, 

forin recovered his natural appearance ; but 
he was gloomy and silent ; and all that Pierre 
could get out of him was, that the Norman 
farmer should not sleep another night at the 
Hotel Duguesclin, giving him such opportu- 
nities of passing and repassing by the con- 
ciergerie door. He was too much absorbed 
in his own thoughts to repay Pierre the half- 
franc he had spent on the absinthe, which 
Pierre perceived, and seems to have noted 
down in the ledger of his mind as on Vir- 
ginie’s balance of favour. 

“ Altogether, he was so much disappointed 
at his cousin’s mode of receiving intelligence, 
which the lad thought worth another five- 
franc piece at least ; or, if not paid for in 
money, to be paid for in open-mouthed con- 
fidence and expression of feeling, that he was 
for a time, so far a partisan of Virginie’s— 
unconscious Virginie—against his cousin as 
to feel regret when the Norman returned no 
more to his night’s lodging, and when Vir- 
ginie’s eager watch at the crevice of the 
closely-drawn blind ended only with a sigh| 
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of disappointment. If it had not been for 
his mother’s presence at the time, Pierre 
thought he should have told her all. But 
how far his mother was in his cousin’s con- 
fidence as regarded the dismissal of the 
Norman ! 

“But, in a few days, Pierre felt almost 
sure that they had established some new 
means of communication. Virginie went out 
for a short time every day; but, though 
Pierre followed her as closely as he could 
without exciting her observation, he could 
not discover what kind of intercourse she 
held with the Norman. She went, in general, 
the same short round among the little shops 
in the neighbourhood ; not entering any, but 
stopping at two or three. Pierre afterwards 
remembered that she had invariably paused 
at the nosegays displayed in a certain 
window, and studied them long ; but, then, 
she stopped and looked at caps, hats, fashio.., 
confectionery (all of the humble kind common 
in that quarter), so how should he have 
known that any particular attraction existed 
among the flowers? Morin came more regu- 
larly than ever to his aunt’s; but Virginie 
was apparently unconscious that she was the 
attraction. She looked healthier and more 
hopeful than she had done for months, and 
her manners to all were gentler and not so 
reserved. Almost as if she wished to show 
her gratitude to Madame Babette for her 
long continuance of a kindness, the necessity 
for which was nearly ended, Virginie showed 
an unusual alacrity in rendering the old 
woman any little service in her power, and 
evidently tried to respond to Monsieur 
Morin’s civilities, he being Madame Babette’s 
nephew, with the soft graciousness which 
must have made one of her principal charms; 
for all who knew her speak of the fascination 
of her manners, so winning and attentive to 
others, while yet her opinions, and often her 
actions, were of so decided a character. For, 
as I have said, her beauty was by no means 
great ; yet every man who came near her 
seems to have fallen into the sphere of her 
influence. Monsieur Morin was deeper than 
ever in love with her during this last few 
days ; he was worked up into a state capable 
of any sacrifice, either of himself or others, so 
that he might obtain her at last. He sate 
‘devouring with his eyes’ (to use Pierre’s 
expression) whenever she could not see his 
looks ; but, if she looked towards him, he 
looked to the ground—any where—away from 
her, and almost stammered in his replies if 
she addressed any question to him.’ 

“ He had been, I should think, ashamed of 
his extreme agitation on the Boulevards, for 
Pierre thought that he absolutelyshunned him 
for these few succeeding days. He must 
have believed that he had driven the Norman 
(my poor Clément !) off the field, by banish- 
ing him from his inn ; and thought that the 
intercourse between him and Virginie, which 
he had thus interrupted, was of so slight and 
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transient a character as to be quenched by a/ arranged her dress for her walk at the usual 


little difficulty. 

“ But he appears to have felt that he made 
but little way, and he awkwardly turned to 
Pierre for help—not yet confessing his love, 
though: he only tried to make friends again 
with the lad after their silent estrangement. 
And Pierre for some time did not choose 
to perceive his cousin’s advances. He would 
reply to all the roundabout questions Morin 
put to him respecting household conversa- 


hold occupations and tone of thought, with- 
out mentioning Virginie’s name any more 
than his questioner did. The lad would seem 
to suppose, that his cousin’s strong interest 
in their domestic ways of going on was all on 
account of Madame Babette. At last he 
worked his cousin up to the point of making 
him a confidant ; and then the boy was half- 


he had unloosed. 
long. Morin cried out his words in a hoarse, 


fingers, and seemed almost convulsed as he 
spoke out his terrible love for Virginie, 
which would lead him to kill her sooner than 
see her another’s; and if another stepped in 
between him and her: and then he smileda 
fierce, triumphant smile, but did not say any 
more. 

“Pierre was, as I said, half-frigltened ; 
but also half-admiring. This was really love 
—a ‘grande passion, —a really fine, dramatic 
thing,—like the plays they acted at the little 
theatre yonder. He had a dozen times the 
sympathy with his cousin now that he had 
had before, and readily swore by the in- 
fernal gods, for they were far too enlightened 
to believe in one God, or Christianity, or any- 
thing of the kind,—that he would devote him- 
self, body and soul, to forwarding bis cousin’s 
views. Then his cousin took him to a shop, 
and bought him a smart second-hand watch, 
on which they scratched the word Fidélité, 
and thus was the compact sealed. Pierre 
settled in his own mind, that if he were a 
woman, he should like to be beloved as 
Virginie was, by his cousin, and that it would 
be an extremely good thing for her to be the 
wife of so rich a citizen as Morin Fils,—and 
for Pierre himself, too, for doubtless their 
gratitude would lead them to give him rings 
and watches ad infinitum. 

“A day or two afterwards, Virginie was 
taken ill, Madame Babette said it was 
because she had persevered in going out in 
all weathers, after confining herself to two 








affrighted at the torrent of vehement words | 
The lava came down with | 
a greater rush for having been pent up so, 


passionate voice, clenched his teeth, his) 





time ; but Madame Babette was fully pre- 
pared to put physical obstacles in her way, if 
she was not obedient in remaining tranquil 
on the little sofa by the side of the fire. The 
third day she called Pierre to her when his 
mother was not attending (having, in fact, 
locked up Mademoiselle Cannes’ out-of-door | 
things). 
“See, my child,’ said Virginie. ‘Thou 
must do me a great favour. Go to the 


tions when he was not present, or house-|gardener’s shop in the Rue des Bons-Enfans, 


and look at the nosegays in the window. I 
long for pinks ; they are my favourite flower. 
Here are two francs, If thou seest a nose- 
gay of pinks displayed in the window, if it be 
ever so faded,—nay, if thou seest two or 
three nosegays of pinks, remember, buy them 
all, and bring them to me. I have so great 
a desire for the smell.’ She fell back weak 
and exhausted. Pierre hurried out. Now 
was the time ; here was the clue to the long 
inspection of the nosegays in this very shop. 
“Sure enough, there was a drooping nose- 
gay of pinks in the window. Pierre went in, 
and with all his impatience, he made as good 
a bargain as he could, urging that the flowers 
were faded, and good for nothing. At last 
he purchased it at a very moderate price. 
And now you will learn the bad consequences 
of teaching the lower orders ongthind henend 
what is immediately necessary to enable them 
to earn their daily bread! The silly Count 
de Créquy,—he who had been sent to his 
bloody rest, by the very canaille of whom he 
thought. so much,—he who had made Vir- 
ginie (indirectly, it is true) reject such aman | 
as her cousin Clément, by inflating her mind 
with his bubbles of theories,—this Count de 
Créquy had long ago taken a fancy to Pierre, 
as he saw the bright sharp child playing 
about his court-yard. Monsieur de Créquy 
had even begun to educate the boy himself, 
to try to work out certain opinions of his 
into practice,—but the drudgery of the affair 
wearied him, and beside, Babette had left his 
employment. Still the Count took a kind of 
interest in his former pupil ; and made some 
sort of arrangement by which Pierre was: to 
be taught reading and writing, and accounts, 
and Heaven knows what besides,—Latin, I 
dare say. So Pierre, instead of being an 
innocent messenger, as he ought to have been 
—(as Mr. Horner’s little lad Gregson ought 
to have been this morning)—could read 
writing as well as you or I. So what does he 
do on obtaining the nosegay, but examine it 
well, The stalks of the flowers were tied up 
with slips of matting in wet moss, Pierre 





warm rooms for so long; and very probably | undid the strings, unwrapped the moss, and 
this was really the cause, for, from Pierre’s out fell a piece of wet 
account, she must have been suffering from/|all blurred with moisture. 
afeverish cold, aggravated no doubt by her} torn piece of writing-paper apparently, but 
impatience at Madame Babette’s familiar) Pierre’s wicked mischievous eyes read what 
prohibitions of any more walks until she| was written on it,—written so as to look likea 


was better, Every day, in spite of her trem-| fragment.— Ready, every and any night at 
bling, aching limbs, she would fain have'nine. All is prepared. Have no fright, 
a 


per, with the writing 
It was but a 
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Trust one who, whatever hopes he might | command. Morin’s message perplexed Ma- 


once have had, is content now to serve you 
as a faithful cousin,’ and a place was named, 
which I forget, but which Pierre did not, as 
it was evidently the rendezvous, After the 
Jad had studied every word, till he could say 
it off by heart, he placed the paper where he 
had found it, enveloped it in moss, and tied 
the whole up again carefully. Virginie’s face 
coloured scarlet as she received it. She kept 
smelling at it, and trembling: but she did 
not untie it, although Pierre suggested how 
much fresher it would be if the stalks were 
immediately put into water. But once, after 
his back had been turned for a minute, he 
saw it untied when he looked round again, 
and Virginie was blushing, and hiding some- 
thing in her bosom. 

“Pierre was now all impatience to set off to 
find his cousin. But his mother seemed to 
want him for small domestic purposes even 
more than usual; and he had chafed over a 
multitude of errands connected with the 
HO6tel before he could set off to try and find 
his cousin at his haunts. At last the two 
met; aud Pierre related all the events of the 
morning to Morin. He said the note off 
word by word. (That lad this morning had 
something of the magpie look of Pierre—it 
made me shudder to see him, and hear him 
ae the note by heart.) Then Morin 
asked him to tell him all over again. Pierre 
was struck by Morin’s heavy sighs as he told 
him the story. When he came the second 
time to the note, Morin tried to write the 
words down ; but either he was not a good, 
ready scholar, or his fingers trembled too 
much. Pierre hardly remembered, but, at 
any rate, the lad had to do it, with his wicked 
reading and writing. When this was done, 
Morin sate heavily silent. Pierre would 
have preferred the expected outburst, for 
this impenetrable gloom perplexed and baffled 
him. He had even to speak to his cousin to 
rouse him; and when he replied, what he 
said had so little apparent connection with 
the subject which Pierre had expected to 
find uppermost in his mind, that he was half 
afraid that his cousin had lost his wits. 

“€ My Aunt Babette is out of coffee.’ 

“¢T am sure I do not know,’ said Pierre. 

“* Yes, she is. Iheard her say so. ‘Tell 
her that a friend of mine has just opened a 
shop in the Rue Saint Antoine, and that if 
she will join me there in an hour, I will 
supply her with a good stock of coffee, just 
to give my friend encouragement. His name 
is Antoine Meyer, Number One hundred and 
Fifty, at the sign of the Cap of Liberty.’ 


dame Babette. 

“*How could he know I was out of 
coffee 7’ said she. ‘Lam; but I only used 
the last up this morning. How could Victor 
know about it ?” 

“¢T am sure I can’t tell,’ said Pierre, who 
by this time had recovered his usual self- 
possession, ‘All I know is, that Monsieur 
is in a pretty temper, and that if you are not 
sharp to your time at this Antoine Meyer’s, 
you are likely to come in for some of his 
black looks.’ 

“* Well, it is very kind of him to offer to 
give me some cofiee, to be sure! But how 
could he know I was out ?’ 

“ Pierre hurried his mother off impatiently, 
for he was certain that the offer of the coffee 
was only a blind to some hidden purpose on 
his cousin’s part ; and he made no doubt that 
when his mother had been informed of what 
his cousin’s real intention was, he, Pierre, could 
extract it from her by coaxing or bullying. 
But he was mistaken. Madame Babette 
returned home, grave, depressed, silent, and 
loaded with the best coffee. Some time after- 
wards he learnt why his cousin had sought 
for this interview. It was to extract from 
her, by promises and threats, the real name 
of Mam’selle Cannes, which would give him 
a clue to the true appellation of The Faithful 
Cousin. He concealed this second purpose 
from his aunt, who had been quite unaware 
of his jealousy of the Norman farmer, or of 
his identification of him with any relation 
of Virginie’s. But Madame Babette instine- 
tively shrank from giving him any informa- 
tion; she must have felt that, in the lowering 
mood in which she found him,—his desire 
for greater knowledge of Virginie’s antece- 
deuts boded her no good. And yet he made 
his aunt his confidante—told her what she 
had only suspected before—that he was 
deeply enamoured of Mam’selle Cannes, and 
would gladly marry her. He spoke to 
Madame Babette of his father’s hoarded 
riches; and of the share which he, as partner, 
had in them at the present time; and of 
the prospect of the succession to the whole, 
which he had, as only child. He told 
his aunt of the provision for her (Madame 
Babette’s) life, which he would make on the 
day when he married Mam’selle Cannes. 
And yet—and yet—Babette saw that in his 
eye and look which made her more and more 
reluctant to confide in him. By-and-by, he 
tried threats. She should leave the concierge- 
rie, and find employment where she liked. 
Still silence. Then he grew angry, and swore 


“*T could go with you now. I can carry|that he would inform against her at the 





a few pounds of coffee better than my mother,’ | bureau of the Directory, for harbouring an 
said Pierre, all in good faith. He told me| aristocrat; an aristocrat he knew Mademoi- 
he should never forget the look on his cousin’s | selle was, whatever her real name might be. 
face, as he turned round, and bade him | His aunt should have a domiciliary visit, and 
begone, and give his mother the message|see how she liked that. The oflicers of the 
without another word, It had evidently | Government were the people for finding out 
sent him home promptly to obey his cousin’s| secrets, In vain she reminded him that by 
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so doing he would expose to imminent 
danger the lady whom he had professed to 
love. He told her, with a sullen relapse into 
silence after his vehement outpouring of 
passion, never to trouble herself about that. 
At last he wearied out the old woman, and, 
frightened alike of herself and of him, she 
told him all,—that Mam’selle Cannes was 
Mademoiselle Virginie de Créquy, daughter 
of the Count of that name. Who was the 
Count? Younger brother of the Marquis ? 
Where was the Marquis? Dead long ago, 
leaving a widow and child. A son ? (eagerly) 
Yes,ason. Where washe? Parbleu! how 
should she know ?—for her courage returned 
a little as the talk went away from the only 
person of the De Créquy family that she 
cared about. But, by dint of some small 
glasses out of a bottle of Antoine Meyer's, 
she told him more about the De Créquys 
than she liked afterwards to remember. For 
the exhilaration of the brandy lasted but a 
very short time, and she came home, as | 
have said, depressed, with a presentiment of 
coming evil. She would not answer Pierre, 
but cuffed him about in a manner to which 
the spoilt boy was quite unaccustomed. His 
cousin’s short, angry words, and sudden 
withdrawal of confidence,—his mother’s un- 
wonted crossness and fault-finding, all made 
Virginie’s kind, gentle treatment more than 
ever charming tothe lad. He half resolved 
to tell her how he had been acting as a spy 
upon her actions, and at whose desire he had 
done it. But he was afraid of Morin, and of 
the vengeance which he was sure would fall 
upon him for any breach of confidence. 
Towards half-past cight that evening— 
Pierre, watching, saw Virginie arrange 
several little things—she was in the inner 
room, but he sate where he could see her 
through the glazed partition. His mother 
sate—apparently sleeping—in the great easy- 
chair ; Virginie moved about softly, for fear 
of disturbing her. She made up one or two 
little parcels of the few things she could call 
her own; one packet she concealed about 
herself,—the others she directed, and left on 
the shelf. “She is going,” thought Pierre, 
and, as he said (in giving me the account), 
his heart gave a spring, to think that 
he should never see her again. If either 
his mother or his cousin had been more 
kind to him, he might have endea- 
voured to intercept her; but as it was, he 
held his breath, and when she came out 
he pretended to read, scarcely knowing 
whether he wished her to succeed in the pur- | 
pose which he was almost sure she enter- 
tained, or not. She stopped by him, and 
passed her hand over his hair. He told me 
that his eyes filled with tears at this caress. 
Then she stood for a moment, looking at the 
sleeping Madame Babette, and stooped down 
and softly kissed her on the forehead. Pierre | 
dreaded lest his mother should awake (for 
by this time the wayward, vacillating boy 
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must have been quite on Virginie’s side), but 
the brandy she had drank made her slumber 
heavily. Virginie went. Pierre’s heart beat 
fast. He was sure his cousin would try and 
intercept her: but how, he could not ima- 
gine, He longed to run out and see the 
catastrophe,—but he had let the moment 
slip; he was also afraid of re-awakening his 
mother to her unusual state of anger and 
violence.” 


A PRINCESS ROYAL. 


I rememeen to have fallen in once with 
certain American captains and colonels and 
men-at-arms, in a small place on the Brazos 
River, a few miles north of Jose Maria, in 
Texas, I had paid a visit to this place, near 
which a dear companion of my youth had 
been murdered. We were school-fellows, 
and for five years we had been brother 
officers in the same regiment. He went to 
the United States just when the war broke 
out with Mexico, and became captain of a 
company of Kentucky riflemen. A few 
months after the battle of Vera Cruz, he was 
deputed by the officers of his brigade to 
present to Generai Taylor—who was on 
leave of absence at New Orleans—a gold 
medal as token of their respect. Choosing the 
nearest way from the camp, nrcross country, 
he set out on his errand with a guide and 
two servants, all on horseback, armed to the 
teeth. In Jose Maria, my poor friend un- 
wisely exhibited the medal to a crowd of 
respectable-looking persons, calling them- 
selves colonels, majors, and captains, who 
seemed to take great pleasure in studying 
its engravings. He did not even remark in 
what a hurry some of those colonels were to 
start before him. But the medal has, in ten 
years, never more been heard of, and my old 
comrade and two of his companions were 
found shot dead in a ravine. 

It was near this place that I also fell 
among colonels, There was one of them who 
took a great liking to my horse, when he 
saw me giving it to the ostler. He tapped it 
repeatedly on the neck, declaring it, with an 
oath, to be a nice hanimal and no mistake— 
which assertion he repeated afterwards over 
and over again to his fellow-men in the 
coffee-room, who, when they had been out to 
satisfy their curiosity, agreed with him upon 
the matter. “Now, wouldn’t that be a nag 
for you, major ?” he said to a tall, powerful 
man, with a rough beard and disgusting 
features, who sat a little apart from the rest, 
and wore a large grey coat. The major said 
nothing, but stalked out of the room, soon 
afterwards, followed by the colonel. The 
others had again taken up their old topic of 
conversation, and were talking politics, rather 
vehemently as I thought, when the waiter— 
a German—came up to me, and told me in 
our own language, that I had better take 
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care, as those two ruffians outside had set 
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eyes upon my horse, and would be sure to 
steal it if I gave them the slightest chance. 
Annoyed at this intelligence, I asked my 
countryman what he thought it would be 
best for me to do, ; 

“Why,” said he, “ you have fallen in with 
a bad set, and, if you want to keep your 
horse, I should advise you to escape as soon 
as ible.” 

After a little reflection, I resolved to start 
at once, and made for the stable. There I 


found the colonel again, most urgently talking 
to the ostler, who only looked at me in a 
rather impudent manner, when I told him to 
bring out my horse, and paid me no further 
I therefore began to bridle for 


attention. 
myself, 4 

“T say, captain!” said the colonel, coming 
up to me after a while, and tapping me on 
the shoulder. 

“ Sir !” 

“Come on, man! don’t make a fool of your- 
self! I want to buy that ‘ere ’orse, captain !” 

“Do you?” 

Thank Heaven! I was in the saddle by 
that time. 

“Do 1? AmI the man to be put out of 
my way by one of these ‘ere chawed up 
Germans ?” 

He laid both his hands upon the bridle of 
my horse. My blood generally boils at an in- 
sulting word against my countrymen, especi- 
ally when I am far from toon in foreign lands. 
In a trice, the stick of the riding-whip came 
down upon the colonel’s head, whilst the 
horse, urged to a powerful leap, threw him 
ten yards away upon the ground, As I knew 
very well that, according to the customs of the 
country, this was a revolver affair now, and 
as I had no wish to become entangled in 
such business, I did not wait until the 
colonel had picked himself up, but rode 
forward without delay. 

I was stopped by the waiter, whom I 
heard calling after me, and who was out of 
breath when he came upto me at last. The 
honest fellow gave me a direction, which I 
was afterwards glad to have followed. He 
said that the colonel, though a coward, was a 
most desperate villain, not at all likely to 
give way so soon, but that the worst of the 
whole set was that tall fellow, the major, 
whom he suspected to have gone in search of 
some of his companions. “You will be 
chased by a couple of these rogues,” he said, 
“assure as I am a Saxon! Let me advise 
you. Follow your way up to the north until 
you are out of sight, then do you turn back 
to the south, as far as Jose Maria. At the 
ravine south-east of that place turn to the 
left, and, following the course of the brook, 
ride for your life. Twenty miles up the 
stream you will come toa settlement, called 
the Wood Creek. Old Delamotte lives there, 
and he’s the man for you to trust.” 

I offered the waiter a few pieces of 
money, but he would not take them ; then a 
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(hearty shake of the hand, and this he took 
moat cordially. 

“Stop!” he said, when I had already set 
spurs to my horse. He lifted up each of the 
horse’s legs, and looked carefully at the shoeing, 
* All right,” he said; “I thought the ostler 
might have played you one of his tricks, but 
he has not yet had time, I suppose. Now, 
go a-head, and don’t forget the Frenchman !” 

I darted off. 

It was eleven o’clock in the morning. I 
had to make twenty miles to the ravine which 
my countryman had pointed out to me. But 
my horse was worthy of the colonel’s ad- 
miration ; and, in spite not only of the round- 
about way I had taken in accordance with my 
friend’s advice, and half-an-hour’s delay for 
rest at Jose Maria, it was but five in the 
evening when I reached this melancholy spot. 

I stopped and looked about me. The sur- 
rounding country was all barren and desolate, 
the soil sterile. There was a wooden cross 
erected on the spot of the murder, and 
beneath it lay the mortal remains of the man 
whom I had known in the full glow and joy 
of youth. 

A strange feeling made me linger in that 
place. The little rivulet smoothly gliding 
eastward showed me the way I was to go, 
I could follow its course with my eyes to a 
far distant forest, the high grass of the prairie 
having burnt a track down, as it always does 
at this time of year. Yet I still lingered. 

The horse began to neigh softly, and to 
prick up his ears. He was familiar with these 
prairies, as I had bought him but a few 
months ago at Little Rock, in Arkansas. 
There was something the matter. 

I listened, but heard absolutely nothing. 
I alighted, and, pressing my ear to the 
ground, listened again. The earth trembled 
faintly with the tread of horses yet at a 
long distance ; but, when I mounted again, 
I could hear the sound. It was rapidly 
approaching from the direction of Jose 
Maria, and, although the woods on that side 
of me prevented me from seeing anything, I 
had but little doubt who were the horsemen. 
Now, colonels, majors, captains, let us see what 
can be done! My horse gave such a sudden 
and vigorous jump when I merely touched him 
with the whip, that I was almost thrown 
from my seat. I lost my cap, and a gust of 
wind threw it against that very mound by 
which I had been bound to the ravine. To 
pick it up would have been waste of time; 
and, as I wished to be out of sight before my 
pursuers had set foot upon the prairie, I left 
it and sped away, taking as straight a line as 
possible in the direction of the distant forest, 
to avoid the windings of the little brook, yet 
without losing sight of it. In the brave 
horse there was no slackening of pace ; there 
was no stumbling. I turned round three or 
four times during my rapid course, but, ex- 
cept a long thin, cloud of dust and ashes, 
raised by myself, I saw nothing whatever. 
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In an hour or so, the forest was before me, 
and then reining up a little, I again made 
for the brook. 

I had traced its windings for about another 
hour, when I arrived at a cleared space in 
the wood, and got sight of a block-house. 

“Qui va la?” asked a deep voice. 

“Un ami!” was the answer. 

There were two men near the house, one 
with grey hair and weather-beaten features, 
the other in the prime of youth, both French- 
men. 

The old man looked, with some astonish- 
ment, at my panting horse covered with 
foam, at his dilated nostrils and quick beating 


flanks. ih 


“Why, it seems you are in a hurry,” he 
said. 
In a few words I explained the motives of | 
my visit, and told him my adventures at) 
Santa Madre; not forgetting to report the | 
advice of the German waiter at the coflee- 
house, that I should trust in him for help. 

He listened eagerly to my narrative, and 
when I gave him a minute description of 
the colonel and the major, his attention grew 
to be intense. 

“Again those two scoundrels!” he said. 
“Well, man, step into the house. Never 
mind the horse, the lad will rub him dry, 
We have a few hours before us yet. They 
know by this time where you are, and will 
consider twice before they call here ; though 
we are quite sure to hear of them at nightfall.” 

I expressed regret for the trouble I was 
bringing on him ; but he only laughed and 
replied : “ Never mind, we are their match.” 

“ But we are only three, and after all we 
don’t know how many ruflians that tall fellow 
may bring with him.” 

“ Let him bring a score, we are their match, 
I tell you! Do you accouat the Princess 
Royal nobody ?” 

“The what ?” 

“The Princess Royal: la Princesse 
Royale!” he laughed again. “Don’t stare | 
at me, you'll see her by-and-by.” 

The block-house had a very durable ap- 
pearance ; it was two stories high, and the 
upper room was neatly furnished. On the 
wall I observed a portrait of General Moreau, 
My host was no friend of the first Emperor | 
of the French : the present Emperor he men- 
tioned only once during our conversation, 
and I had better not say what he said, 

He lighted a candle and began to block 
the windows up, whilst I was eating ond | 
drinking what he had placed on the table. | 
The lad made all safe on the ground-floor, | 
and secured the door. 

“Now, we are all right!” said the old) 
man, taking his seat at the table, and mixing 
rum and water in a large bowl. 

“ Au triomphe de la bonne cause!” he said, 
touching glasses with me. 

“But I don’t see any arms,” I presently | 
suggested, | 
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“Arms? I have plenty of that stuff. How 
do you think a man could get on in these 
woods without arms? But we shan’t want 
them to-night.” Again he laughed. “We 
have the Princess Royal.” 

He removed the candle with the other 
things from the table, and went out of the 
room, 

The door was opened again about five 
minutes afterwards. I heard the crack ofa 
whip. I saw a rapid flash before my eyes ; 
and, with a mighty bound, that made my very 
blood run cold, a large jaguar leaped in, 
alighting with a heavy pounce upon the table. 
“La Princesse Royale!” announced my 
ost, 

I do not know exactly what figure I may 
have presented at that moment ; but I should 
not wonder if anybody were to tell me that 
I looked like a craven. 

“Don’t be afraid of her,” said the laugh- 
ing Frenchman, when he saw me still as a 
mouse, scarcely venturing to turn my looks 
to her bright cruel eyes. “ She is as decent 
as a cat when I am by. -Caress her, she 
likes to be fondled ; it’s the weak side of the 
sex, you know.” 

I touched her delicate far but slightly 
with my hand, stroking it softly down her 
strong and beautiful back, the right way of 
the fur, you may be sure. 

She bent her powerful and elastic limbs 
under my frail hand, and fanning the air 
with her curved tail, seemed to encourage 
me to bestow more caresses. 

“Well, how do you like the Princess?” 
asked my host. 

“Why, she is indeed handsome, and I have 
seen none in the old world more majestic.” 

“Take her down-stairs, George,” he said 
to the lad, handing the whip over to him, 
“and keep a look out yourself; but mind you 
don’t give her any supper. She shall help 
herself to-night.” 

He placed the candle and our glasses again 
upon the table, and began to sip his grog 
quite leisurely, 

“ By heavens, man,” I said, after a pause, 
“it cannot be your real purpose to set the 
tiger on those people 7” 

“Eh, parbleu!” replied he, “and why not ? 
What else do they Diente ? Are they not 
also tigers? You don’t know them as [ do! 
‘The tall rascal is a convicted felon, and ought 
to have been hanged two years ago at San 
Francisco, He contrived an escape, and fled 
to Kansas. As to the other rogue, there is 
hardly a crime he has not stained his hands 
with. Make your mind easy about that,” 

A sudden thought came into my mind, and 
I asked him, whether he knew anything about 
that murder of my friend ten years ago in 
the ravine near Jose Maria ? 

No, he knew nothing about that. It was 
before his time; only he should not wonder 
if the major had had a hand in it; it looked 
very like him. 
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We were interrupted by a loud knock- 
ing at the door. ‘The lad came in soon after- 
wards, telling us that he could descry five of 
them, al! on horseback. 

The old man rose, and moving one of the 
mattresses a little aside, he looked cautiously 
through the window. It was about nine 
o’clock, and the darkness began to set in with 
the rapidity peculiar to southern climates. 

The knocks were repeated more vehe- 
mently, accompanied now with a loud sum- 
mons to open the door. 

“ Here they are, sure enough!” suid the 
old man, “I wonder why this major doesn’t 
go to Kansas: he is the very man for Kansas 
politics.” 

“If you don’t open now, you French dog,” 
said a coarse voice, “ we'll break the door!” 

The eyes of the old man flashed fire, but he 
spoke never a word. 
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he opened thedoor, My first glance fell upon 
the tiger cowering in a thick brown-red pool. 
She was licking at a red spot upon her 
left flank, which seemed to have bled pro- 
fusely, but with both her powerful fore-paws 
she clung to a deformed and shapeless mass 
which bore no likeness to anything I had 
ever seen, The corpse of a horse, frightfully 
mutilated, lay close by, and the whole ground 
was strewn with fragments of a horrible 
appearance, My host having examined them 
all with intense curiosity, cracked his whip, 
and moved straight towards the tiger. 

A hollow menacing roar warned him off; 
the savage creature showed its formidable 
range of long and powerful teeth, and had 
lost all signs of her old tameness, 

“ She is thirsty for more blood, the Princess 
Royal is,” said the Frenchman, “That is 
nature, you know. She can’t help it, I sup- 


“You know me, Delamotte,” said another | pose ; and, as I should be grieved to kill her, 
voice, which I had heard before. “ You know | we must wait till she comes round again.” 


Colonel Brown. But though we ’ave to 
settle an old account, I ’ave no business with 
ou this time: it’s the stranger I want, he 


| 


We had to wait long. After three days 
the old man himself beginning to doubt 
whether she ever would come round again, 


as stolen a’orse; give him up to us, and | was forced to kill her after all. 


we'll be off in a minute.” 


When we were thus enabled to examine 


“No use talking to that old miser,” said | at leisure that horrible battle-field, he drew 


the former voice, with an oath. 
boys, break that door in, and end it!” 

He seemed to suit the action to the word, 
for a tremendous crash came. 


“En avant !” said the old man to the lad, | man, “though it costs me dear. 


and they both went down-stairs. 


“Come on,| my attention to some remnants of a coat 


in which the grey colour was still to be dis- 
tinguished. 

“ He has had his reward!” said the old 
Better than 


|all those majors was my poor old Princess 


I rose and paced up and down the room! Royal.” 


with rapid steps. Something terrible, awful | 
Was going on. 

The whole block-house shook and trem- 
bled with the violent kicks and blows which 
were dealt at the door, but nevertheless 
I could hear distinctly when the iron bar 
was removed from it, and then—I felt as 
if all my blood were rushing suddenly 
to my heart, leaving not one single drop in 
any limb of my whole body. 

A roar—not at all like those you may 
hear in the Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Park, at feeding-time—but a hundred times 
wilder, sharper, more piercing, more furious : 
then human cries of horror and despair— 
the trampling of flying horses—the quick 
report of fire-arms—then again the roar, but 
this time much louder, more savage, more 
ferocious, more horrible—then a heavy fall 
and a confused noise of grinding of teeth— 
then nothing more, because I stopped my ears 
with both my hands. 

When I turned round, my host sat at the 
table again, sipping his grog asif nothing had 
happened. 

“I am afraid,” he said, after a while, “the 
Princess has been wounded, I have never 
heard her roaring in that way. Well, we 
must see after this to-morrow. It would be 


a dangerous job for any man to go near her 
to-night!” 
Next morning, I stood by his side when 
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I am nothing entomologist. It is my 
simple faith—derived from a poem which I 
learnt before I could read—that the butterfly 
is born in a bower. As to whether he is 
subsequently christened in a teapot, or 
whether his span of existence is indeed con- 
fined to one hour’s duration, as the same 
authority went on to state, 1 have no opinion 
to offer. I have never seen him christened, 
and never seen him die (except by violence), 
but 1 have seen him in his bower, and that is 
all sufficient for me. 

I consider that that prying into the most 

rivate affairs of insect life, which seems to 
be the delight of some persons, is nothing less 
than an impertinent and unwarrantable 
intrusion. I wonder how the entomologist, 
upon his part, would like to feel that the 
centipede, for instance, was for ever invading 
his domestic privacy, with a view to the pub- 
lication of notes? Or that the bumble-bee 
(or, it may be, the humble-bee, for 1 was 
never 80 superfluous as to ask to look at his 
card) was investigating his minutest actions 
in order to buzz them about for the infor- 
mation of the insect world ? 

I dislike the toad, because he is the reverse 
of a pretty creature, and because I am told 
that he is in the habit of spitting at persons 
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—although I am bound to say that he never 
gpat at me—but I do not on that account 
consider myself justified in making an inven- 
tory of his spots and printing a catalogue of 
his imperfections. Still less should I dream 
of enclosing him in stone or brick, as though 
he were a nun who had mistaken her profes- 
sion, and burying him alive (without the 
bread and water) just to gratify my own 
morbid curiosity to see how long he would 
live under those almost unexampled circum- 
stances, The scientific experimentalist would 
be doubtless horrified at the notion of dis- 
tending the poor creature by means of a 
broken tobacco-pipe, balancing him at one 
end of a’ small plank, and then launching him 
into space by means of a sharp blow at the 
other end, as wicked schoolboys do; but, if 
we had the toad’s own opinion upon the sub- 
ject—and he ought to know—the man of 
science would appear the crueller of the two, 

Detestable to me is the tardy and inad- 
equate reparation of spirits of wine and bottle 
accommodation which such are wout to offer 
to their murdered victims, or that of the bed 
of camphor upon which they lay their favo- 
rites after having transfixed them with a pin. 

My investigations of natural history have 
been unattended with either 
while my observation has been directed to 
higher subjects. Lama student of the human 
chrysalis—of the embryo state of man. Asa 
fellow of one of the largest collegesin England, 
T may be supposed to have had some oppor- 
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himself less to study than to the cultivation 
of his moustachios ; that the adolescent divine 
is a serious young man with views and pecu- 
liar waistcoat, and that the growing scamp 
has got Insolvent Court already stamped 
upon his youthful brow. Now these suppe- 
sitions, however natural, are by no means 
correct. The boy (at college) is not very 
often the father to the man; his future pro- 
fession has been generally chosen for him, 
independent of his own wishes; but his 
university career is run, on the other hand, 
according to his natural disposition, 

This subject isa far too extensive one to 
be treated at length, in a short paper such as 
the present, and [ must content myself with 
speaking of one class only, and of one 
example of it. 

Wonderful as the development is from grub 
to butterfly in the insect, there is a still more 
striking change which is constantly taking 
place in the human—namely, that from but- 
terfly to grub. The transformation of the 
gorgeously apparelled and bejewelled under- 
graduate into the respectable, black-and- 
white, golosh-wearing umbrella-carrying 
divine. 

From their matriculation to their degree 
most gorgeous 
ephemere that glitter upon the surface of 
university life : 


o plumed insects swift and free, 


Like golden boats on a sunny sca; " 


tunities for this pursuit, and I have availed | dragon-flies, green and golden— 


myself of them largely. The undergraduate 
world has been laid bare before me as a colony 
of unconscious bees is laid bare through their 
glass hive to the spectator. Honesty compels 
me to admit that the parallel there ceases. 
In our hive there is no queen, a considerable 
number of drones, and very few busy bees. 
But—as I anticipated when I injudiciously 
ventured to borrow a figure from science—I 
have already entangled myself in a metaphor. 
The bee is, I understand, born a bee as the 
poet is born a poet, and I was about to speak 
of chrysales only—embryo conditions. 

How interesting it would be to narrate—I 
do not say to read—the innumerable diver- 
sities, as manifested at the university, of the 
early stage of the lawyer, of the statesman, 
of the physician, of the soldier, of the divine, 
and of the irreclaimable scamp. It may be 


pretty evident from the context; that the 
at his learned young friends, forensically, and 


argument ; that the sucking statesman de- 
lights to give his ideas upon “the glorious 
constitution of the country, sir,” to the Union 
debating society, whether it will or no; that 
the son of Asculapius is always purchasing, 
or procuring by less justifiable means, 
deceased cats, dogs, and donkeys, as interest- 
ing subjects ; that the boy-warrior devotes 


ee 





imagined perhaps that these things must be | 
unfledged barrister is always striving to fly| 


to overwhelm them with crude but specious | 


| 





‘double at pool.” 


“ that pass 
Over the gleam of the living grass,” 


in the courts of their respective colleges. 
Between their degree and their voluntary 
theological examination, the shadow of re- 
spectability begins to creep at least as high 
as their legs. ‘They no longer wear bright 
blue trousers with a stripe ; their boots are 
thicker soled, and cease to be made of 
polished leather. After this short purgatory 
they are ordained, grow sombre, and bury 
themselves in Welsh or Cornish curacies, 

I have known scores of inverted chrysales 
of this description, »nd I know many still, 

Jack—what am I saying ?—the Reverend 
John Williams, curate of Betty-something in 
Caernarvonshire, was a notable instance of 
this. He drove the neatest dog-carts, wore 
the completest cutaways, carried the most 
elegant green umbrella—it was like a fairy’s 
wand—of any man of his time. If a tablet 
had been put to Jack’s virtues while at the 
University, I think the best we could have 
said of him would have been, “He was a 
capital good fellow, and never missed a 
Now, the enthusiastic 
reader may here imagine that a capital good 
fellow is not the sort of material out of which 
a divine should be made. I have my own 
opinion on that subject likewise, but at. 


present my business is only with the matter | 
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of fact John Williams. He was certainly 
a fast young man, The four corners of his 
college cap were wont to droop over his 
twinkling eyes, like ivy leaves upon the brow 
of the youthful Bacchus ; the wood which 
ought to have sustained them horizontally, 
having been broken to pieces in some con- 
vivial struggle. His gown, also, from the 
same cause, used to hang in such tattered 
strips as would have caused him to be taken 
up, in any other than an university town, 
as a rogue and vagabond, This seedy aca- | 
demical costume of his, contrasted strangely 
with the splendour and fashion of his other 
garments. So high and stiff were his all- 
rounders, that his head could not be moved 
independent of his body, which rotated like 
a trussed fowl upon a spit ; the golden chain 
which connects one waistcoat pocket with 
the other, was like a ship’s cable ; his shirt 
was of many colours, and curiously and 
richly fastened at the wrists by turquoise 
studs. His legs—that is to say, his trousers | 
—were striped with yellow, and green, and 
red, like a geological strata map; and his 
face reflected a mind serene, and more than 
satisfied with his personal appearance, He 
had generally, a pocketful of visiting cards, 
with “Wine with me after hall, old boy,” 
written upon each of them. In the centre 
of his sitting-room table he kept an ex- 
panding cigar-case for the use of all comers, 
which held fifty weeds, He was for these 
and other reasons, one of the most popular 
men in the college. 

To see him come into the divinity lecture- 
room (where he had, of course, to make his 
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appearance pretty often, since he was des- 
tined for the ministry) always at full speed, 
and with scarcely a second of time to spare 
before the door closed, was an interesting 
sight. Upon one occasion, Jack, who gene- 
rally sat in my neighbourhood was very 
boastful about the footing on which he stood 
with the Professor. “As he took my card, 
just now,”—every man gives up his card at 
each attendance, for, only by the number of 
cards at the end of the term, is it known 
how many lectures he has kept, —“ the 
doctor nodded,” said Jack; “you seedy 
chaps pass in without any particular notice 
being taken of you; but the old trump 
bowed to me.” 

I happened to be wining with the reverend 
—I mean with Jack Williams—upon that 
particular evening, and a very noisy Wine it 
was. It had begun after hall, as usual, and 
we had intended to go to chapel, but had 
stayed on, and chapel was now over. It had 
been proposed and carried, nem, con., that 
the hour had arrived when brandy-punch 
would be preferable to wine, or, at all events, 
a seasonable change. 

Everybody was smoking, with the excep- 
tion of two young gentlemen, each of whom 
had volunteered a song at the same time, 
and declining to give way to his rival, was 
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singing his own melody; in the one case 
it was a sentimental ballad, in the other, 
a comic song. ‘he fiddlers—Jack was fond 
of secular music—were scraping incessantly 
in the next room. The noise was at its 
climax, and the atmosphere something like 
that of the black hole of Calcutta after the 
first hour, when there came a knock at the 
dvor, Jack had found it more comfortable 
by this time to sit with his legs upon the 
table, so that we saw a greater expanse than 
before of the yellow, and green, and red, 

The knock at the door being repeated, 
Jack called out, rather savagely, “Come 
in!” We could not see who it was at first, 
on account of the atmosphere ; but the new 
arrival was clearly only a freshman, since he 
sneezed and coughed like one who could not 
stand the smoke,—an accomplishment which 
only comes at the university by degrees, 
When his face became visible, however, that 
of our poor host became sadly changed. He 
tried to get up on his strata legs and 
apologise ; but legs and tongue refused their 
offices. That divinity bow had come home 
to him with a vengeance: he had given the 
wrong card to that Trump the Professor, and 
had asked that august personage himself, to 
wine with him. 

The Doctor happened to belong to that 
then new order of Dons who opined that 
greater social intercourse should take place 
between the authorities and the under- 
graduates, and had therefore accepted the 
invitation, He did not, however, upon this 
particular occasion, remain with us long. 

Poor Jack himself never quite recovered 
from this contretemps, and was plucked by 
the Professor for his first Voluntary ‘Theo- 
logical (as the young man affirmed) through 
spite. I have my doubts whether there 
were not other reasons for his failure in 
that ordeal. Jack had the credit of being 
the first man who took that famous geogra- 
phical view of Gamaliel,—namely, that he 
was a mountain in Thrace, at whose feet Saint 
Paul was brought up ; and who described the 
profession of the first Gentile convert to be 
that of music, because we learn that he was 
the leader of the Italian band. 

The Reverend John Williams, curate of 
settysomething in Caernarvonshire, came up 
to spend a week or two with me at college 
lastsummer. He wore a suit of rather rusty 
black, with bluchers at one end of it, and a 
not very good hat at the other; and he car- 
ried a cotton umbrella, inferior in bulk only 
to that of Mrs. Gamp. With this weapon he 
was very nearly breaking all the newly painted 
windows in our college chapel. He said it 
would be better so, than that they should be 
allowed to break the second commandment. 
I endeavoured to calm him by the assurance 
that that did not meet the case, since the 
representations were like nothing in nature, 
but only resembled the willow-pattern images 
of the Chinese ; but I was only partially suc- 
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cessful. He allowed that I was right so far, 
but that the impious attempt had neverthe- 
less been made, 

He boasted to me that though he had 
twelve children, and but little money of his 
own, he had yet declined to insure his life, 
since that was gambling. I understood from 
him that another terror must needs be added 
to death for those who expire in Bettysome- 
thing, because he always improves a demise 
byasermon. Even the little children in his 
parish are frightened when they get ill, lest 
they should die, and be put in a tract. 

When I ventured to recall to Jack’s mind 
the above incident of his asking the Divinity 
Professor to a social entertainment, he re- 
quested me, curtly, not to revive humiliating 
antecedents. 





THE GOLDEN MELON, 


SoMEWHERE in the far-east, there lived in 
ancient times, a good and wise man who was 
a practical gardener. After a life-long study 
he produced, by incessant cultivation, a spe- 
cies of melon so excellent in its nutritive and 
medicinal properties that it was justly named 
“the Golden Melon.” It was at once food 
and medicine for the people. All the virtues 
ascribed to a hundred plants were summed 
up in this quintessence of the vegetable world. 
It had—if we may believe old stories—mar- 
vellous good effects, not only on the physical 
health, but also on the characters of all who 
who were fortunate enough to taste it ; for it 
improved the temper, cheered the heart, 
made the aspect mild and benevolent, and 
wonderfully promoted a flow of the milk of 
human kindness. 

Travellers, after crossing a surrounding 
desert, knew well, without the aid of any 
sign-post, when they came into the land 
where lived the golden melon eaters; for 
here the people were cheerful ; or, when sad, 
were patient, They loved to help others, 
were slow to think evil, ready to believe in 
good, and wished all the world to know the 
virtues of the golden melon. 

Here I must leave a long interval of time 
in my parable. Centuries rolled away. The 
inventor of the marvellous gourd had left its 
seeds to be distributed among the people, with 
a full and careful description of the fruit and 
all its virtues. This was necessary to prevent 
disputes ; for the melon, though uniform in 
its real properties and effects, was singularly 
varied in its form and colour. It might be 
more or less flat or rounded, and, as to colour, 
a light yellow or a golden brown might pre- 
dominate. And so were the genuine seeds 


various—some flattened, others rounded ;| 


some large, and others small. “They are all 
good ; never mind the varieties,” said the in- 
ventor, in his Guide to Melon Growers. But 
unfortunately this little scroll of parchment 
was lost, while the people were disputing on 
the genuineness of the several descriptions of 
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seed. One party contended for the flattened 
seeds ; while another would look at no speci- 
mens that were not well rounded; and so 
arose the two factions, commonly known as 
Flat Seedsmen and Rounders. When every 
possible division had been made about the 
shape, the controversy on colours, or rather 
shades of colour, began; and so originated 
the parties rejoicing in such names as Light- 
os and Golden-browns. At last—it would 

e tedious to tell all their quarrels—the dis- 
putants subsided into common sense, so far 
as to say among themselves, “ Enough ! let 
us begin to plant and try the result.” 

But new differences of opinion arose with 
regard to the soil to be selected, and hence 
came the parties respectively named Sandy 
Boys, Clay Gardeners, ak Deep Soilers. 
They divided themselves into groups,—each 
located on its favourite plot of ground,—and 
might have devoted themselves, at once, to 
the work of growing melons ; but, unhappily, 
a new and more elaborate controversy now 
began about the frames to be used. “ Shall 
we use crown-glass? or plate-glass? or no 
glass at all? Shall the frames have a slope 
facing north? or south? or east? or west ? 
Shall the sashes be made of wood? and— 
granting this—shall it be oak? or pine? or 
maple ? or sycamore ? or shall the frames be 
made of iron? or any other metal ?”—On 
these points the conned senthie disputed long, 
until certain wealthy and influential men,— 
misled by a mere name,—contended for golden 
frames, which, of course, deprived the poor 
of all hope of growing or eating the genuine 
melon, It may seem too fantastic for an 
oriental parable ; but it is true that, on these 
several questions, the melon growers divided 
themselves into groups as oddly named as 
parties in American politics, and as numerous 
as sects in Christendom, On the question of 
frames alone, so intense was the division that, 
after contending together through life, oppo- 
site parties refused to be buried in the same 
soil. There was a grand cemetery for the 
Golden Framers ; while in obscure and lowly 
places slept the Sandy Boys and the Clay 
Gardeners, Worse than this—the few melons 
raised were used as missiles, and the frames 
were pulled to pieces to supply ready weapons 
in many a combat. So maple was shivered 
to match-wood upon oak ; ouk was splintered 
on iron, and even golden bars. were used 
with deadly effect in fights among the melon 
growers, They trampled down the lowly 
but useful gourds planted by poor people 
who could not go to the expense of frames, 
In a word, not one of the good effects ori- 
ginally deseribed as belonging to the culture 
of the famous melon could be found, and the 
disappointed people now became clamorous, 
crying out, at the gates of the several 
parties :—“Give us melons! No more of 
your yak psa about crown-glass and plate- 
glass, oak, maple, and sycamore, or iron or 
golden frames! Give us melons of some sort 
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or other!” “The irreverent mob!” said 
the chief of the golden framers—* what can 
they know of melons !” 

Meanwhile the lost manuscript, containing 
a full description of the genuine gourd, had 
found its way into a far country, and came 
into the possession of a pilgrim, who resolved 
that he would cross the desert and find out 
the land of the Golden Melon Eaters. Little 
did he dream that, at the time when he set 
out on his journey, the people of that land 
had become sceptical or despairing about 
melons, and—to avoid all disputes—lived on 
potatoes, while a party of Antimelonites had | 
arisen, who boldly refused to believe that 
ever such a gourd as the golden melon had | 
existed, Such was the state of the con- 
troversy when the weary traveller came 
over the desert from a far country, and first | 
arrived in the district that ought to have} 
been cultivated by the Flut Seedsmen. He 
had been reading the manuscript as he came 
over the desert, and had said to himself :—| 
“T shall know the Melon Eaters when I see| 
them. They are a peaceable, cheerful, and | 
benevolent people.’—Now when he came! 
into the district of the Flat Seedsmen, there | 
cume toward him several gardeners out of | 
work, carrying labelled bags and erying,—| 
“ere’s your genuine melon-seed—all flat 
and according to the original description. | 
Here’s your melon-seed !” 

“Give me a melon!” said the thirsty 
pilgrim. 

“There ’s some mistake about the soil or 
the frames,” said the first of the Flat Seeds- 
men; “J never tasted a golden melon ; but 
here’s your genuine melon-seed ! ” 

“That will not refresh me,” said the pil- 
rrim, as he went on toward the land of the 

Rounders. ‘Come on,” said the chief of this 
party, “you are fortunate that you did not 
yelieve a word spoken by our neighbours, 
who are the most mendacious of gardeners.” 

“T shall go on,” said the pilgrim; “the 
true melon-growers are kind and charitable 
people, aud do not speak evil of their neigh-| 

ours,” 

So he journeyed on, and came upon the land 
of the Light Yellows, “Here’s your right 
colour!” cried one boisterous, idle gardener ; 
“a pale saffron, according to the original 
description, No other shade of yellow is! 
genuine!” 

“The true melon eater,” said the pilgrim, 
“judges not by appearances, and boasts not 
of mere forms and colours, I shall go on.” 

He arrived next among the neglected gar- 
deus of the Golden Browns, who were busily 
engaged in pelting stones at the Sandy Boys ; 
while these were throwing sand over their wall 
to annoy the Deep Soilers on the other side. 
“Here you have found it at last!” said a 
leading man of the party last famed: “the 
only soil on which the golden melon will 
” Nay,” said the pilgrim, referring to 


row. 
fis manuscript, “with right cultivation the 
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true melon will grow everywhere, and the 
man who has eaten it wishes that all the 
world may taste the fruit. I must go further.” 

Again he journeyed on, and soon came to 
gardens where the ground was strewn with 
broken glass and splinters of melon-frames— 
memorials of many a conflict between crown- 
glass and plate-ylass, oak, maple, sycamore, 
and wrought iron. “Iron against oak, any 
day!” said one of the combatants ; “come 
on, Sandy Boys, Golden Browns, Rounders, 
and Sycamores! whoever wants a thrashing, 
I’m the fighting gardener!” “This is dan- 
gerous ground,” said the pilgrim, hastening 
onward ; “the melon growers are no fighting 
people. I would rather dwell alone in the 
desert than among these people.” 

So he travelled on until he came to the 
land of the Golden Framers, Here, as the 
gardeners were all wealthy and _ influential 


|men, he found many things to admire in their 


elaborate preparations made for A truly Scien- 
tific and Artistic Cultivation of the Golden 
Melon. Art, science, and literature were 
combined to invest with dignity the preten- 
sions of the golden gardeners, They had a 
Normal Melon School, with many well- 
paid professors of a mystery styled, in the 
abstract, Melonisation. Here were book- 
sellers’ shops, displaying in their windows 
such titles as The True History of the 


| Golden Gourd, The Error of Wooden Frames 


Fully Exposed, A Treatise on the Unwhole- 
some Qualities of Melons grown in a Sandy 
Soil, A Rebuke to Deep Soilers, and a His- 
tory of all the Controversies on Melon 
Culture, with Songs for Lovers of Melons, 
and Melonite Poems for Golden Framers, 
The pilgrim admired the trimness of many 
gardens, marvelled to see the wealth expended 
on frames and conservatories, and attended 
the schools, where he heard lectures on 
Melonisation in the Abstract. It is hard to 
describe the stage of civilisation and refine- 
ment of ideas to which the people of this 
land had advanced. <A fact may help the 
reader to understand it. It is well known 
that, once upon a time, in Europe, vast specu- 
lations were suggested and fortunes were 
made and destroyed by a faith in certain scrip 
representing Dutch tulips that never existed, 
So, in the land of the Golden Framers, the 
concrete, practical, juicy melon had entirely 
disappeared, even from the thoughts of the 
learned people, and had left in its place a dry 
abstraction styled Melonisation. It was @ 
long time before the pilgrim could understand 
this highly metaphysical transformation, and 
when he understood it, he by no means liked 
it ; for it would neither quench his thirst nor 
satisfy hunger. At last, when he had at- 
tended a long course of lectures, and had 
listened to a sort of winding-up rigmarole on 
Melonisation in the Abstract, he stood up 
boldly in the lecture hall of the Normal 
Melon School, and begged that he might ad- 
dress one query to the very learned professor. | 
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“ Yes,” said the philosopher. 

“Did you ever eat a Golden Melon 2” said 
the pilgrim; “or can you sell or give me 
one 1” 

“JT presume,” said the professor, in a con- 
descending tone, “ that the foreign gentleman 
who addresses me intends to ask if I have 
tasted the common gourd sold in old times, 
as we read, at a penny a dozen. I beg to say 
that I have not eaten it, and also to inform 
the stranger, that I «am not a common 
market-gardener ; but a professor of Melon- 
isation in the Abstract—that is to say, the 
melonisation of Europe, Asia, Africa, Ame- 
rica, and any other grand divisions of the 
globe that may, hereafter, be discovered.” 

The pilgrim was, for a moment, bewildered 
by this storm of fine words rained down 
upon him ; but now his anger was stirred up 
within him, and he exclaimed :—*“ Brooks 
without water! Clouds without rain! Phan- 
toms of the sandy wilderness that lead on 
the thirsting traveller to water-courses that 
have long been dry! By Allah! this is 
marvellously strange, that I come from a far 
country to the land of the melon growers, 
hoping to find the happy people who eat the 
fruit of Paradise, and what do I find ?—Flat 
seedsmen and rounders; light yellows and 
golden browns ; sandy boys, clay gardeners 
and deep soilers; iron and golden frames ; 
melon schools and libraries; professors of 
melonisation, anti-niclonites, and miserable 
eaters of potatoes;—in the name of the 
Prophet! anything and everything but 
melons! Truly, there is a cry of melons in 
your land and no more. I shake off the dust 
of my sandals against you, and return to the 
wilderness,” 

As he journeyed toward the desert, he 
passed by the dwellings of the eaters of 
potatoes and anti-melonites, who came out 
to meet him, and said, “It never existed ! 
There never was a golden gourd, and never 
willbe! Travel no further in search of it ; 
but come, share our potatoes, and be con- 
tented.” 

But the pilgrim—unwilling to surrender 
the hope that had led him sv far—weut on 
his way, far over the sandy desert, in search 
of the Golden Melon, and, at last, found it 
growing, without a golden frame, on an oasis 
blessed by Allah, and by streams of living 
water, 


WHAT MR. BURLEIGH COULD NOT 
SEE. - 

T once had a strong liking for a piece of 
country extending from the metropolis to a 
small market-town about forty miles distant, 
not at that time taken out of the hands of 
our dear old coaching friends, that we all 
loved so well. Lliked the town because it 
was rather faded ; because it was in an un- 
decided transition state ; uncertain whether 
it should accept, in a friendly spirit, the in- 
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sidious advances of the proposed branch from 
the remote main line of railway, or simul- 
taneously close the shutters of every shop 
and house, and emigrate to Australia in a 
solid, compact body of village deserters. I 
liked it, because it was a sulky coaching chry- 
salis, determined not to develope without a 
severe struggle into the railway butterfly. 
I loved to hear its innkeepers, its -fly pro- 
prietors, and its runners of coaches, converse 
in the dingy, smoke-dried tap of the principal 
hotel upon the probability of the railway ever 
reaching them; and the injurious effects 
which it would have upon trade if it ever 
came so far. I wished for nothing more in- 
teresting than a discourse from such men 
upon the seaney of railway enterprise, its 
operation upon the country at large, and its 
final operation upon itself. I have seen 
a small job-master (the owner of two 
broughams and three gigs, which he let out 
almost at his own price to commercial tra- 
vellers, and others whose business or pleasure 
compelled or induced them to post across the 
country) at times driven almost mad by the 
strengthening rumours of the advancing iron- 
road; at others, when inflated with an extra 
pipkin of the best local beer, drawing himself 
up to his full height, and expanding to more 
than his full breadth, and resolving to oppose, 
single-handed, the tide of the threatened 
improvement, Some gravely shook their 
heads, and expressed a doubt whether, with 
all his capital, he was equal to the task ; 
others hoped to see the day when a station 
would be opened in the town, but they very 
much doubted it. 

I will not conceal the object that took me 
so frequently to this place—it was fishing, I 
will not divulge the name of my retreat, even 
now, because, like all true sportsmen, I am 
essentially selfish, Iam not yet too old and 
rheumatic to give up the pleasures of the rod 
and line, and 1 do not therefore hold myself 
bound to publish the name of a town that 
can boast of a trout stream worth all the 
subscription fisheries in the three kingdoms, 
In those days it was a six hours’ journey 
(costing, with the perquisites of coachman 
and guard, between one and two pounds), to 
reach my favourite and nameless retreat. 
Now I can run down in two hours at almost 
any period of the day for a few shillings, 
which is all the more reason for my secrecy, 
When I feel unwell in mind and body, or 
when a chancery suit in which I have been 
engaged for the last thirty years (engaged, 
and yet am still alive to tell the story !) be- 
comes more than usually troublesome, I seize 
my old fishing companions, packing a few 
things hurriedly in a small black hand-bag, 
and take wing for my peaceful hermitage, 
It does not seem so secluded now, or so plea- 
santly distant from the metropolis as it did 
in the old coaching days ; and sometimes I 
fancy that I can see the London smoke rising 
aud floating above the trees, and hear the 
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roar of the humming London life, as I lie 
upon the sloping grass banks watching my 
float and line gliding down my favourite 
stream. In the evening I return to the hotel 
or inn, and, having nothing better to do, I 
always spend an hour in the tap or smoking- 
room, listening to the conversation of the 
wise men of the village. Many times a year 
—more than I care to name—for the last 
quarter of a century, have Iidled away my 
leisure hours in this manner; with various 
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ready, obedient, and respectful ; ostlers at 
roadside houses, where the horses had their 
mouths cleaned out with a wisp of hay and a 
pail of water, were positively bent nearly 
double with admiration bordering upon vene- 
ration—hoping, but almost fearing, that they 
might one day be called upon to fill a posi- 
tion of such imposing state and heavy respon- 
sibility as that of the driver of a four-horse 
coach through a first-class line of country, 
When the loaded vehicle rolled away after a 


fortune as to sport, which grieves me little,| change of horses, with four prancing animals 
but with uniform fortune as to health and) rather fresh just put to, any bystander might 
amusement, profitably mixed with food for| have heard some such conversation as this 
reflection. When I first went to the place,| between the two men who led the relieved 
the town was in the full pride, profit, and | steeds, smoking and panting, up the yard ; 
glory of the old coaching days. From fifteen} “Muster Simmons, he know a thing or 
to twenty highly-painted, well-horsed rolling | two, eh, Bill?” 

stages passed through from an early hour of} “ As well as’ere and ’ere a one, Jack.” 

the morning until a late hour of the night.| “There ain’t the meare on this road as 
Then the principal hotel was a sight to see. can get over him, Bill, when he’s a-minded ?” 











Horses standing outside in the road, porters | 
rushing to and fro with luggage, ostlers busy | 
with bright and complicated harness ; pas- 
sengers, both male and female, alighting from 
the roof of the vehicles by the assistance of 


ladders and the obliging guard ; buxom land-| 


lady and neat chambermaids standing ready 
to give a reception to the guests; a clean, 
whitewashed archway floored with bright red 
bricks, and roofed with hangiug hams, sirloins 


of beef, Jegs of mutton, and haunches of veni- | 
son, while beyond were the extensive stables | 


as prim as a Dutch farm-house, with an old 
carved wooden gallery running all round the 
yard. Then the commercial traveller was a 
steady, deliberative, time-taking pioneer of 
trade, who rode his own horse, or drove his 
own vehicle, and not the bustling, high-pres- 


sure, watch-consulting, Bradshaw-turning, 
Manchester maniac who is left to us now. 
He was known as a bagman, and gloried in 
the appellation, without having the ambition 
to be regarded as a commercial gentleman. 
The coffee-room was then kept sacred for 
those persons of the superior classes who 
availed themselves of the luxuries and con- 
veniences of stage-coach travelling, without 
going the length of indulging in private 
apartments, To obtain the coveted favour of 
a box-seat was an affair of many weeks’ 
booking, and many shillings’ fee. He who 
got it by dint of patience, forethought, 
and capital, was an object of envy to his 
fellow-voyagers the journey through. He 
was a comfortable man, because (in the 
winter time) in addition to his own shawls 
and rugs, he had the extra protection of the 
coachman’s leather apron, He was a happy 
man, because he was the confidential reposi- 
tory of the vast stores of information about 
horse-craft, poured into his ear by the ever- 
communicative driver; and more because he 


“ Not exactly, Jack.” 

Sometimes, if the coachman happened to 
be a new, an illiberal, and consequently an 
unpopular hand, the remarks were not so 
full of unbounded admiration. 

“ Why he’s no more use with four on ’em, 
Bill, than my little finger!” 

“No more he ain't, Jack ; I'll bring a boy 
as ‘ll lick him any day with ’s own team on ’s 
|own ground!” 

“ Any boy !—any hinfant, Jack !” 

This was something Jike the existing state 
of things when I first began to visit my name- 
less country town. I soon became an inmate 
of some little importance at the principal 
hotel where I took up my quarters, being 
promoted from the numerical insignificance 
| which attaches to a single lodger, who is at 
the same time a private individual with no 
rank or title, in a huge provincial caravan- 
| serai where they make up fifty beds. I was 
/at last known and addressed by my name, 
and even allowed, when I felt so disposed, to 
pass half an hour in agreeable conversation 
| with the landlady’s daughters in the little 
}parlour behind the bar. I have no fault to 
|find with those young ladies, on the contrary, 
I could record much in their praise ; but I 
am sorry to have to damage my reputation 
for gallantry by owning that I found more 
jamusement in the tobacco-clouded atmo- 
| sphere of the smoking-room, than I did in 
| their society, delightful as it was. At this 
period the first ramours of railway enterprise 
| began to dawn upon the world, and also, 
alter a decent interval, upon my nameless 
;country town. Iam not about to raise the 
veil, and expose to ridicule such humble, 
lowly, and simple-hearted, though a little 
ignorant and obstinate fry, as a village 
| barber, two village drapers, several important 
|agriculturists, and the usual nightly visitors 








was occasionally entrusted with the ribbons | of a country hotel tap, by making a farcical 
or reins during certain rests, or the temporary | record of their opinions upon the—at that 
vacation of the throne of government by the | time—incomprehensible wonder of the age. 
lawful monarch, Turnpike-keepers were! They spoke according to their lights, which 
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were not very brilliant, and they had plenty 
of persons in authority, whose intellects ought 
to have been sharpened by early training and 
intercourse with the world—even quarterly 
reviewers, and the like—to keep them in 
countenance, and supply them with arguments 
for their nightly gatherings. Everything that 
was solemnly launched in type in the metro- 
polis, against the new gigantic scheme, 
was punctually and carefully copied into the 
local newspapers of my nameless country 
town. 

The central figure of most importance in this 
little arena of tobacco-smoke and discussion, 
was that of the principal coach-proprietor, 
Mr. Burleigh, He owned many of the 
vehicles and horses, running to and from my 
nameless country town, and all the arrange- 
ments for the traffic on the London road. He 
was a tall, powerful, red-faced man, who 
spoke little or nothing, and drank a good deal 
of brandy. He was treated with much respect 
in the smoking-room, because of his capital, 
and power of giving lifts at any time to his 
fellow-townsmen. To do him justice, I do not 
believe that any poor man, woman, or child, 
ever need have lost a chance of going free to 
London or any part of the country, if they 
had only asked Mr. Burleigh for leave in a 
proper manner. His benevolence was not of 
that active, overflowing nature that it burst 
out like a pent-up spring without being 
solicited ; but it was to be got at, like many 
another man’s in a higher sphere than Mr. 
Burleigh, by appealing to his sense of im- 
“recpeene Mr. Burleigh had not created 

is present position, —he had been born 
into it. 

Whatever hidden stores of wisdom Mr. 
Barleigh possessed—and the frequenters of 
my hotel smoking-room gave him credit for 
possessing a vast fund—he carefully kept 
them to himself. The only words that I ever 
heard drop from him in the smoking-room, 
during the discussion of the great railway 
question, were his very favourite and some- 
what oracular remarks of, “ Well, it may be 
very good, but I can’t see it.” Then he would 
add after a little reflection, “No, I can’t 
see it.” 

In this way a few months—a few years— 
rolled by me, and I still paid my periodical 
visits to my nameless country town. One of 
the young ladies behind the bar had got 
married (to spite me, I suppose, because I 
was not matrimonially inclined) ; railways had 
advanced in the land a huge stride; the com- 
pany, with one or two important exceptions, 
still assembled in the smoking-room of my 
hotel, and Mr. Burleigh still held fast to his 
coaches, and could not see it. 

Another period of a few years pissed; 
another young lady behind the bar had got 
married ; the barber of the town (my barber, 
whom I had indoctrinated with my views 
upon railways) had died, with opinions far in 

vance of his village and his age, leaving his 
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business to an only son with these memorable 
words, “Tummus! a great movement is 
coming—keep your heye on it!” Still Mr. 
Burleigh held fast to his coaches (although 
he might have sold the whole stock over and 
over again); drank, if anything, a little more 
brandy, and could not see it. 

In another year not only was a main line 
constructed through a not very distant part 
of the country, but (as I said at the openin 
of this paper) a branch was positively map a 
out by the energetic directors to my nals 
country-town. I saw with my own eyes, 
(and dared not interfere) one of the early 
surveyors seized by indignant villagers con- 
nected with the coaching interest, and ducked 
in a horse-pond. 

That night there was an unusually strong 
muster, and great excitement in the smok- 
ing-room; with a powerful disposition to 
rally round Mr, Burleigh as the representa- 
tive of the coaching interest. No amount 
of sympathy, expressed or implied, could, 
however, obtain from him more than his 
oracular assertion, that he couldn't see it. 
What he really thought, he would not say ; 
but I believe that he rested his faith—as many 
of the interested townspeople present did— 
upon a local baronet to turn back the 
advancing tide of railway encroachment. My 
little friend, the job-master, with the two 
broughams and the three gigs, thought he 
was individually strong enough for the task 
without the assistance of any baronet or noble- 
man in the country ; but he was rather pooh- 
poohed than otherwise by the general com- 
pany, although he had a small circle of 
intense believers, who thought him fully equal 
to the undertaking. 

The local baronet was one of the good 
old school: that is to say, he wore cord 
breeches and top-boots, swore every five 
minutes, got drunk with ale and brandy 
every night, patrouised cock-fights when in 
London, and had given a belt with a purse 
often guineas to be annually fought and pom- 
meled for by the youth of my nameless coun- 
try town. His nose had been smashed by a 
fall during a fox-hunt, and generally he had 
the appearance of a champion of the prize- 
ring. His title was Sir Boxer Bully, 
Baronet. 

Sir Boxer was the largest land proprietor 
in the whole county. He owned splendid 
parks, splendid forests, extensive acres, and 
enormous farms. No branch-line from the 
main trunk could possibly reach my name- 
less country town, unless it passed for many 
miles through the property of the 4p meen 
local baronet; in fact, the shortest direct 
route would be along a natural valley in 
his family park, not far from his family 
mansion, 

Now, the faith which the townspeople 
assembled in the smoking-room of my hotel 
had in the anti-railway sentiments of the 
popular local baronet was very great; and I 
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suppose that the silent Mr. Burleigh shared 
in the general feeling. 
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It was at this time that Mr. Burleigh 


Everybody there, | was subjected to his severest trial. About the 


knew that Sir Boxer’s favourite recreation | general public of the nameless country town, 


was to meet upon the road Mr, Burleigh’s 
Highflyer, Quicksilver, or Lightning four- 
herse coach, and relieve the driver (at the 
imminent risk of the passengers’ necks) by 
tooling the prads for ten or twelve miles, like 
areal born gentleman, that he was; that is, 
according to the standard that was recognised 
in those days. 

No one who had seen him in his broad- 
brimmed hat, his great coat, his buff leather 
gloves, and his narrow cord breeches, and 
top-boots, holding the tugging reins, and 

oising the canary-coloured, silver-headed, 
Cocilonenl whip, could hesitate about the 
nature and extent of his opposition to the 
proposed branch railway. 

Another period of a few years passed by. 
Sir Boxer did oppose the railway, and pre- 
vented the extension of the branch to my 
nameless country town. Most of the inha- 
bitants believed that this was done on 
principle ; but a few of the sceptical and un- 
charitable—myself amongst the number— 
thought that it was because the worthy 
Baronet had not been offered his price. The 
railway pioneers had been liberal without 
doubt—as was the fashion in those early days 
of energy and enterprise—but an old aristo- 
cratic family park was not to be cut up 
for the benefit of rapid communication, 
like a common, plebeian farm, Therefore, 
Sir Boxer, for the present, remained doggedly 
passive, 

In the meantime tle directors had carried 
the railway to a point about five miles dis- 


tant from my nameless country town; they | 


then remained doggedly passive also. 

The effect that this extension had upon 
coaching interests, (although Mr. Burleigh 
couldn’t see it,) was very injurious. The 
station was reached by the main road after 


four shillings to reach London. For a little 
time the inhabitants of my nameless country 
town looked shyly upon this new 
cheap 


ia the 


small as it was, he did not care much; 
although every individual knew him, and 
professed a regard for him; but his own 
family began to turn against him. It was not 
exactly his own flesh and blood; that would 
indeed have been bitter; but, one morn- 
sad intelligence was conveyed 
to him that his second nephew on the 
wife’s side had started off, without the know- 
ledge of his parents, to make his first 
journey on the railroad. The mother came 
round, with tears in her eyes, to apologise, 
explain, and condole with Mrs. Burleigh ; 
and Mrs, Burleigh, in her turn, conveyed the 
apologies, explanations, and condolences to 
her husband. He did not say much—he 
never did; but he felt the afiliction deeply, 
Still he resolved to fight the distant railroad, 
or die in harness in the attempt. His pas- 
sengers dropped off, day by day, his on 
gage carrying had entirely gone, his daily 
consumption of brandy increased, and 
he was again induced, by the advice of 
friends and persons of experience, to reduce 
his fares. I think, at this time, he began to 
see it. 

I continued my trips, as usual; and, 
fair weather or fine weather, clung to the 
Burleigh Quicksilver, and Highflyer (the 
Lightning had already gone to pay expenses) 
as if I had been the fine old English gentle- 
man who lived in the olden time. There 
were many melancholy changes for the worse, 
The horses were not so rampant ; the turn- 
pike keepers were not so watchful nor so 
obedient ; the ostlers were not so numerous, 
and those who were left were not so ad- 
miring and so respectful; the guard had 
gone, and the coachman put on the drag 





himself when we went down hill, by the me- 


chanical contrivance of a rope that dangled 
two hours’ walk, or one hour’s drive, and it | 
then took about two hours more, with a fare of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and | 
mode of conveyance; believed all} 


the exaggerated stories of dangers to be| 


feared, and accidents that 
occurred—cireulated, [ am sorry to lave 
to believe, in the interest of the solemn Mr. 
Burleigh ; and rallied round that injured and 
suffering coach-proprietor ; who, although he 
couldn’t see it, had been wise enough to 


had already | 


by the side of the box-seat. Sometimes we 
drove several stages unicorn fashion—three 
horses instead of four. Gradually, one or 
two, then three or four, of the hotels on 
the line of road, closed their shutters, 
stuck up bills all over their frontage, an- 
nouncing a sale, or, when in a favourable 
position, let off the greater portion of their 
now unrequived premises for other business 
purposes. Some regularly broke down under 
the allliction, and, not finding a purchaser or 
a tenant, became dreary roadside spectacles 
of broken windows and rain-washed placards, 


reduce his fares to meet the new competition.| Under this sad state of things, we had to 
Gradually, however, one or two adventurous | 


spirits had been induced to try the experi- 
ment of the road and railway journey to the 
metropolis ; and, having returned, uninjured, 


with a favourable report of the sensations | 


they had experienced, others followed their 
exainple, and the railway rose steadily in 
popularity in proportion as its novelty and 
the fear of its dangers wore olf. 


alter our arrangements for changing horses. 
Our stages were made longer ; and sometimes, 
the cattle were brought to us along a bleak, 
muddy lane, from a few wretched barns, led 
by stooping old men in dirty, fluttering, clay- 
coloured smock-frocks, who had much more 
of the potato-field about them than the 
stable-yard. 

| At these painful moments the old coach- 
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man, who had seen better days, if he was not 
moved to swear at the clumsy fingers of the 
inexperienced agricultural groom, relapsed 
into a moody silence, only broken by a sigh 
that was heart-rending in its depth and 
jntensity. As we passed through long, 
straggling villages, there was none of that 
excitement at our approach which had 


marked our triumphal progress years before. 
No crowds were waiting to receive us as 
we rolled down the hill or up the hill, 
as the case might be; past the finger-post ; 
past the duck-pond, scattering the affrighted 


ultry right and left; along the cottage- 
eedoved street, round by the little tree- 
sheltered, square-towered church, and away 
again into the open country. A few bare- 
footed, dusty children watched us slily ; some 
with their fingers in their mouths; some 
with their ragged pinafores thrown over 
their heads; some with their faces half 
averted, turned towards the wall. Our ap- 
proach to my nameless country town wis 
not, by a great way, the splendid entry that 
it used to be. There was no horn to blow, 
and no guard to blow it. At the hotel, 
too, things had vastly changed. It was 
still neat and clean, as it always would be 
in the possession of the buxom landlady, 
now growing a little old, a little grey, and 
very care-worn ; but it wanted customers, it 
wanted bustle, and it wanted life, In the 
smoking-room the same company still as- 
sembled, with one or two exceptions caused 
by death, bankruptcy, or emigration ; and 
the same engrossing topic—railway prospects 
and desigus—was discussed with the same 
earnestness ; but with a little less obstinacy, 
and a little more knowledge and experience, 
than a few years before. Mr. Burleigh still 
endeavoured to keep up his important 
position amongst his fellow townsmen ; but 
evidently with less ease and more opposition, 
than formerly. I was constituted a kind of 
umpire or referee for the little group; and 
many men who had doubted most energetically 
whether they should ever see a railroad within 
a hundred miles of my nameless country 
town, now appealed to me in the most bare- 
faced manner to know if they had ever had 
the slightest misgivings about the ultimate 
establishment and development of railway 
enterprise, “Mr, Burleigh,” they said, con- 
fidentially, “had not seen it—in fact, could 
not see it now; but they had seen it all 
along ; although they did not like to muke 
much noise about it for fear of alarming 
their neighbours.” 

It was about this period that Sir Boxer 
Bully, Baronet, died suddenly one morning. 
It was well for his credit with his tenants 
and townspeople that he did die; for he 
was just upon the point of acceding to the 
renewed offers of the railway directors, and 
allowing them to bring the railway through 
his property up tothe town. Mr. Burleigh 
would uever believe this, but it was the 
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|fact, nevertheless. Not that the deceased 
baronet was suddenly afflicted with any 
compunctious visitings for the injury that 
his six years’ silent, sulky opposition had 
|done to my nameless country town, but 
|that the living board of directors had just 
(then thought proper to make an increased 
offer to the lately deceased baronet. All 
eyes — especially those counected with the 
fust-fading, dry-rotting coaching interest— 
were turned with anxiety to young Bully, 
who succeeded by his father’s death to 
the entire property and the baronetcy. He 
was a tall, thin, mild, clerical-looking gentle- 
map, as unlike his late lamented father as it 
was possible to be. He had spent much of 
his time in schools and universities, and 
had the most singular notions about literary 
institutions, dispensaries, public baths, and 
other novelties. The belt and purse of guineas 
for the best pugilist in the county were very 
quickly done away with, as well as a number 
of other similar footprints left by the late 
lamented fine old English baronet. The son’s 
movements were so rapid, and his opinions 
were so peculiar, that the debate in the 
smokiug-room assumed for several nights the 
form of whether the young baronet was 
sane or insane, and his sanity was, at last, 
only carried, after a severe struggle, by a 
small majority of two. Mr. Burleigh, although, 
as usual, he did not say anything, was 
evidently in the minority upon the ques- 
tion. He had his doubts about the young 
man, and they were well-founded; better 
founded than his faith in the unswerving pro- 
tection-to-old-estublished - native - industry- 
spirit of the deceased baronet. Before the 
remains of the late lamented Sir Boxer 
Bully, Baronet, were decently covered, the 
pickaxes of the railway navigators were 
rooting up the turf of his sacred acres, 
Still Mr. Burleigh was not quite capable of 
seeing it. 

Another period passed by, much as the 
periods had passed before, and we arrived 
at last within a day of the opening of the 
railway direct from my nameless country 
town to the metropolis. A business appoint- 
ment in London which I could not neglect, 
prevented my being present at this ceremony, 
although I had been in the neighbourhood 
for a fortnight previously, At four o’clock in 
the afternoon of the day before the opening, I 
took my seat upon the box-seat of the Quick- 
silver coach (the Highflyer had gone the way 
of the Lightning) to honour with my patronage 
the last, journey it was intended to make, 
Mr. Burleigh mounted by my side to take 
the reins—for he had been reduced to act as 
his own coachman for some mouths past— 
and he shook me by the hand in a manner 
that he, no doubt, intended to be warm, out 
of gratitude for my thoughtful kindness in 
supporting him on this trying and melancholy 
occasion. 


It was no ordinary journey. It was a 
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funeral of a four-horse coach, performed 
by its ruined but obstinate proprietor. As 
we wound slowly out of my nameless 
country town, many persons stood looking at 
us with various expressions of triumph, pity, 
and contempt ; but I was the only individual 
besides the proprietor-driver in and about 
the coach, the last single passenger who had 
booked through for the last journey. It was 
a cold, dull, bleak day near the end of August. 
Masses of heavy cloud were flying above, 
which constantly foreboded rain, but did not 
bring it. Mr. Burleigh was well stimulated 
with raw brandy at starting, and he did 
not fail to refresh himself with this liquid at 
every opportunity. The harness was getting 
old, and out of order, and Mr. Burleigh had 
frequently to descend from his seat to repair 
it, which caused considerable delay. As he 
drove mechanically along, he preserved a moody 
silence which I did not attempt to break ; pre- 
suming that he was occupied with reflections 
that might, eventually, lead him to see it. 
At several of the lanes and barns where we 
changed horses, the men kept us waiting for 
full twenty minutes; but, as Mr. Burleigh 
made no complaint, I held my peace, as it 
would have been refined cruelty to add quar- 
rels to the horrors of this sombre journey. 
When we had got about half-way through, 
we picked up another passenger—a fat, sickly, 
pudding-faced boy, who was waiting at a turn- 
ike with a shaggy, howling dog, half-a-dozen 
xes, and two pounds of cake in hishand, with 
eight or nine people to see him off. There 
was a visible look of disappointment in Mr, 
Burleigh’s face when he found what an un- 
usual number of spectators there were in this 
hopeful roadside crowd to one juvenile pas- 
senger. The boy was placed inside, with the 
cake, and the door locked; the packages 
were soon disposed of, and the dog was put 
in the boot to howl and moan incessantly, and 
enliven our last journey. 

Our time to arrive in London was properly 
half-past nine at night, but harness-breaking 
and brandy-drinking made it nearly one o’clock 
in the morning before we reached the Old 
Dragon Inn, at Smithfield. 

Kight persons, chiefly females, were anxi- 
ously waiting for the pudding-faced boy with 
the dog and packages, and they made some 
cruel remarks to Mr. Burleigh about the 
uncertainty of coach-travelling compared 
with the railway. He did not reply, but 
stared vacantly at them as they disappeared 
with the boy up the street. The rotten gates 
ofthe Old Dragon Inn were slowly and _ pain- 
fully opened with a fearful creaking by an 
old, palsy-stricken ostler, with a voice that 
squeaked from the lowest depths of his 
slender stomach. He made some faint re- 
mark—no one could possibly tell what—as 
he led the horses and vehicle down the stone 
hill into the yard. It was a fitting grave to 
receive the last stage-coach, and the old ostler 
was its most fitting sexton, 
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The Old Dragon Inn was in a sadly changed 
condition since I had seen it last. My usual 
custom was to drop down from Mr. Burleigh’s | 
vehicles outside the town, seldom coming ag 
far as the end of the journey to dismount, | 
Three or four years must have gone b 
since I had accepted the hospitality of the | 
Old Dragon Inn ; but, being unusually late, | 
and determined to see the broken-down | 
Quicksilver to its tomb, and its broken-down | 
owner to his bed, I resolved to pass the 
remainder of the night in it. 

Mr. Burleigh took little notice of me, but | 
made for a corner of the yard where a dull 
red light, caused by a candle shining through | 
a curtain, denoted the position of the bar. I 
lingered a few minutes to look round 
and examine the changes that had taken 
place. 

The principal entrance—a long passage | 
lined on each side with what were formerly 
stables—was now turned into a narrow street | 
of emall, dirty, cattle-smelling houses, let out | 
tenements, and decorated with festoons of | 
ragged, yellow clothes that danced upon | 
clothes-lines, stretched across the thorough- 
fare from end to end. The old gate that 


opened into the main road was now closed, 
and the inbabitants slept soundly, and did not 
dream of being robbed of their humble 
garments, 

Several pools of liquorice-coloured water 
presided over by 


were in the yard, 
rotten wooden pumps. The stones were 
saffron-coloured, broken, and uneven, The | 
out-houses were falling to pieces, and the 
sky shone in numberless places through the | 
broken roofs. Under one of these places 
of doubtful shelter was stowed a large pile of 
cheeses ; under others, heavy carts that 
looked like grain-waggons ; and also a few | 
yellow-boarded vans with pictures of fat 
women, boa-constrictors, and learned pigs, 
The Old Dragon Inn could no longer afford 
to be exclusive; but was compelled to 
open its doors to entertain any man and 
beast that thought proper to knock at them. 
Sometimes it afforded shelter to the drovers | 
of the cattle-market; sometimes, as in the | 
present instance, it welcomed the motley | 
mummers who were preparing for the ap- | 
proaching Bartholomew Fair. Drums, board- 
ing, poles, carts, and waggons were lying | 
about the yard. The night was clearer than | 
the day, and I had, therefore, no difficulty | 
in observing these things. 

I joined Mr. Burleigh, who was still drink- | 
ing raw brandy in the bar, and learned that | 
every stable and bed-room in the inn, except 
one—a double bedded apartment—was taken | 
up by jugglers, horse-riders, tumblers, and | 
fair-people, The bar was dirty and ill-stocked; 
the floor was half covered with mud and 
straw ; there was a smell of rum, beer, and 
tobacco-smoke floating through the place ; and 
the woman who attended upon us was sad, 


pale, and dowdy. While we were speaking, 
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the old, palsied, stomach-voiced ostler came in 
with a broken lantern, containing an expiring 
candle-end. 

“T’ve guv the two meares a quartern-a- 
‘arf an’ three pennorth; but the old ‘oss 
seems hoff ’is feed, sir.” 

This was asthmatically said to Mr. Bur- 
leigh, who replied at wonderful length for 
him: 

“No wonder, Sam, no wonder. 
feed myself.” 

The woman behind the bar shook her 
head mournfully; the palsied ostler shook 
his head more than usual (for it was 
always shaking); and Mr. Burleigh, having 
drained another glass of raw brandy, motioned 
the ostler to lead on with the cracked lantern, 
and departed from the bar without uttering 
another word, I looked at the dowdy 
woman for a moment, and learning from 
her glance that I was to follow Mr. Bur- 
leigh, and share the double-bedded room, 
I did so without remonstrance, joining the 
broken-down coach-proprietor, and the palsied 
ostler, 

We went under a low archway ; past seve- 
ral dungbills ; over several of the liquorice- 
coloured puddles ; past some grunting pigs in 
a sty, over many uneven saffron-coloured 
stones, between a ruined mail-coach that 
rested upon three wheels, and a waggon, that 
to judge by the sound of heavy breathing 
coming from it, was well peopled with sound 


I’m off my 


sleepers ; up some old rotten steps, on to an 
equally rotten gallery (the old ostler motion- 
ing us to be careful of one or two doubtful 
planks) under an open doorway into a large 
square low-roofed room, that had the general 
saffron-coloured appearance of the place, and 


the same faint smell of tobacco and the 
stables, It contained two beds, like tents, 
the covering of which was of the tint of 
parchment. One stood to the right near the 
door; the other at the further end of the 
room. ‘Two bits of ragged carpet and two 
rush-bottomed chairs, near the beds, one 
high narrow washing-stand against the wall, 
and a black, knotted looking-glass over the 
fire-place completed the furniture, There 
was only one window, which opened upon 
the gallery outside the door. 

I went to the bed at the further end of the 
room, and threw myself upon it in my 
clothes, amusing myself by ,watching Mr. 
Burleigh, 

“Sam,” he said to the ostler,as he was 
closing the door, “bring up a grust of bread 
and cheese, and a pint of brandy.” 

In a few minutes Sam returned with the 
required refreshment. Upon a plate, beside 
the small loaf and cheese, was a short table- 
knife with a thick blade that had been worn 
and cleaned down to a point, until it was like 
a dagger. The old ostler closed the door, 
and left us to our repose. 

How long I remained lying there, watching 
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drew the dingy, parchment-shaded curtains 
of my tent-bed together, I cannot tell. 
I had certainly fallen into a heavy sleep, 
when I was aroused by the sound of a 
loud deep voice. I peeped through the 
closed curtain. The day, as faras I could 
judge, was just beginning to break, for there 
was a pale light in the room by which I saw 
the tall figure of Mr, Burleigh standing up 


‘in his shirt-sleeves with his back towards 


me, and the short dagger-like cheese-knife 
held aloft firmly in his right hand. He was 
shouting loudly to the blank wall near the 
door when I first looked at him, but he 
immediately turned round towards me, and I 
involuntarily shrank behind the curtain, 
peeping through the smallest crevice I could 
possibly command. Ue then commenced a 
fierce plunging walk in a circle round the 
centre of the room; his eyes nearly starting 
from his head ; his left arm contracted and 
drawn back with the hand tightly clenched ; 
and his right hand making short, rapid, and 
deadly stabs with the knife at some visionary 
enemy whom he was chasing. The pent-up 
silence of twenty years had at length broken 
out in a violent fit of delirium tremens. Mr. 
Burleigh could see it now with a vengeanee. 
His thick voice coming from his foaming 
mouth, told that at every blow of the knife 
in the air, he cut to pieces.a whole board of 
railway directors. 

I kept my eye upon him through the closed 
curtain, as for one hour, or more (which to me 
seemed fifty years), he went unceasingly in 
his circle round the room. Silently and care- 
fully I had moved the mattress of the bed, 
and had it ready for a shield in the event of 
his turning against me, which I momentarily 
expected. I heartily wished at that instant 
that I had never seen my nameless country 
town, its trout, its inns, its coaches, or its 
coach proprietors, I thought of the most 
absurd and trifling incidents of my past life ; 
how I had once stolen a teetotum from a boy 
at school; how I had been unnecessarily 
cruel to the fish I had caught (although 
acting strictly within sporting rules); how 
I should have done much better by marry- 
ing and settling down with the youngest 
danghter of the landlady at the hotel of my 
nameless country town, instead of neglecting 
her, and her manifest partiality towards me, 
and going into the smoking-room to indulge 
in the savage luxury of gloating over the 
unhappy man before me. I then asked my- 
self the most absurd conundrums, and replied 
to them by giving the most absurd answers, 
All this time the maniac broken-down coach- 
owner was circling round and round in his 
phrenzy, and making a noise that I trusted 
every moment would arouse some of the 
sleepers in the waggon in the yard, if it did 
not reach the distant household. As I 
watched I saw the door fall back upon its 
hinges, and I thought my deliverance was at 


Mr, Burleigh, and at what precise moment [| hand. I was doomed to disappointment, 
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The door had been closed, but not fastened, 
and the vibration of the old floor, which went 
up and down under the heavy tread of the 
powerful and excited maniac, like the deck 
of a ship at seu, had caused it to open— 
nothing more. As I still watched the un- 
fortunate coach-owner, I saw him stumble 
and fall backward. A plank had suddenly 
given way, and his right leg had gone through 
into the lath and plaster underneath. 

I was up in an instant, with one of the rushi- 
bottomed chairsin my hand. It wasa matter 
of life and death, for he was double my size 
and strength, and he had already recovered 
himself, and was made furious by seeing me. 
I jobbed the chair desperately against him, 
sending him staggering towards the fire- 
place, and then my nerve gave way, and I 
dropped my weapon, bounding out of the 
door and over the railing into the yard, 
without regard, in my excitement, as to where 
I might fall. I came upon a large hog slum- 
bering in a pigstye, but before he could get 
up aud revenge himself upon the intruder, I 
was running down the yard, and under the 
low archway, shouting loudly for help, for I 
heard and saw Mr. Burleigh running after 
me along the gallery. I got to the show- 
man’s drums under the shed, one of which I 
struck heavily with my clenched fists, and 
the whole yard was svon in activity and 
motion. It was now broad daylight ; drovers 
came out of stables ; sun-burnt showmen and 
freckled women came out of vans, and out of 
the dwelling-house ; several inhabitants of 
the small street where the clothes were 
hanging up, came out partially dressed, to 
swell the crowd; a very fat lady (who I 
afterwards learnt was the Swiss giantess) 
appeared at the door of a show van under an 
outhouse, exhibiting herself regardless of 
profit; tumblers in dirty pink tights, and 


clowns in spotted dresses, half concealed | 


beneath long ragged great-coats (nearly 
everybody seemed to sleep full-dressed), 
bounded in amongst the throng; and the 
dowdy bar-woman, who turned out to be the 
landlady and widow of the late landlord, 
brought up the rear, attended by the palsied 
ostler. 

I was surprised to find that the maniac 
coach-owner, with the dagger cheese-knife, 
did not appear from under the archway, 
and I supposed that he was either waiting 
stealthily for a spring, or had destroyed him- 
self with his own weapon. I told my story 
to the assembled and wondering group, and 
we proceeded cautiously in a body towards 
the quarter of the building where the double- 
bedded apartment was situated. We soon 
found the cause of Mr. Burleigh’s delay in 
making his appearance. He had again fallen 
through the rotten floor—this time the planks 
of the old gallery—and so fast had one of his 
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legs been caught by the splinters which had 
| wedged him up to the thigh, that all hig 
| efforts to extricate himself were useless. He 
appeared a little more calm—probably from 
|exhaustion—and having been got out by the 
}exertions of one of the show-carpenters 
without any broken bones, he was guarded 
to bed, more peaceably than I had ever 
expected. The doctor's report the next 
morning, after a good bleeding operation, 
was far from unfavourable. 

I left a few hours afterwards, much shaken 
and fatigued, to keep my business appoint- 
ment, and [ did not see or hear anything of 
Mr. Burleigh for some years. 

I still go down to fish in the outskirts of 
my nameless country town. It is, of course, 
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much altered, and, in a commercial seuse, it | 


may be for the better. 
small, clean Gothic 
give up my ticket to a porter at the door, 


[ get down ata 


railway station, and | 


in whom I recoguise an old coaching hanger- 


|on, who has gone over to the enemy. [ take 
my place in the short, thick railway omnibus, 
and jolt up to my old hotel. 
One day, when T arrived as usual, I noticed 
a peculiar expression in the face of this 
porter, which foreboded something. 
| took the ticket, and touched his cap, he said 
| to me, confidentially : 
| “ He’s come back, sir!” 
“ Who, Dick ?” I asked. 
“ Muster Burleigh.” 
As he said this, he pointed to the driving- 


As he | 


box of the railway omnibus, and, glancing up, | 
I saw Mr. Burleigh sitting: there, looking | 


much older, with the reins in his hand. 

“He can see it now, sir,” said the porter, 
quietly. 

“Yes, Dick,” I replied; “he can see it, 
now, Dick, and so can we all.” 
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